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TO    THE    READER. 


pBHIS  is  not  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  If 
a  pervading  idea  suggests  itself,  it  is 
not  that  the  characters  were  created  to 
personify  it,  but  that  the  writer,  in  trying  to 
depict  imaginary  people  in  imaginary  cir- 
cumstances, stumbled  on  the  thought  that 
all  lives  are  dual,  except  those  that  are 
entirely  selfish,  and  that  these  sink  into  the 
lowest  types.  The  story  was  not  written 
up  to  the  title,  but  christened  after  it  had 
attained  maturity. 

J.  C.  C. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


A    DAY    OF    SURPRISES. 


ITU  AT  ED  in  a  picturesque  hollow, 
in  one  of  our  southern  counties,  is  the 
little  town  of  Nether  Melcombe.  The  old 
church  stands  grey  and  stern  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  and  round  it  cluster  all  the 
principal  habitations — the  hall,  the  bank,  the 
bookseller,  the  chemist,  and  the  Red  Lion 
inn — where,  in  the  days  of  which  I  write, 
two  coaches  used  to  stop  twice  daily,  thus 
making  four  points  of  pleasant  excitement 
in  the  work-a-day  world. 
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About  half  a  mile  along  the  high-road, 
towards  the  west,  was  the  dark,  low-lying 
Melcombe  Wood,  with  Rushey  Lake,  which, 
skirting  its  outer  border,  turned  a  long  arm 
into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  thick  under- 
growth and  covert. 

Here,  a  detached  and  solitary  house 
marked  the  commencement  of  Widbury 
parish.  Detached  and  solitary  the  house 
was,  but  hardly  to  be  called  lonely,  for 
other  dwellings  could  be  seen  dotting  the 
hillside,  and  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
mile  away  was  Widbury  village  itself,  the 
very  centre  and  heart  of  it,  namely,  the 
trickling  spring  so  placed  by  nature,  and 
the  solid  well  so  placed  by  art,  that  dry 
seasons  brought  no  stint  to  the  dwellers  in 
this  favoured  spot. 

Here  the  gossips,  making  dom.estic  neces- 
sities an  excuse  for  a  chat,  would  linger  of 
an  evening  with  their  jugs  and  pails,  until 
the  cheerful  sound  of  the  horn,  borne  over 
the  woods  and  across  the  lake  from  Nether 
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Melcombe,  warned  them  that  the  coach  had 
started  on  its  night  journey,  and  the  day 
was  at  an  end. 

This  evening  the  country-side  was  in  a 
dreamy  quiet — a  haze  of  autumn  mists 
rising  and  growing  over  the  undulating 
fields  and  meadows.  The  morning  sky  had 
been  thick  with  clouds,  but  towards  noon 
their  dark  ranks  had  broken  up,  and  now 
stars  began  to  glimmer ;  and  the  keen  cold 
air  seemed  to  whisper  that  the  first  w^hite 
frost  might  be  about  to  visit  the  land. 

There  was  to  be  a  tea-party  in  Widbury 
village.  For  Mrs.  Watson,  who  lived  at 
Rose  Cottage,  below  the  church,  was  going 
to  entertain  a  rich  lady  from  the  East  Indies, 
who  was  **own  aunt"  to  the  grandson  of 
whom  she  was  main  proud. 

Now,  as  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
neighbours  always  know  every  detail  of 
family  affairs  better  than  the  principals 
themselves,  we  will  not  enter  Mrs.  Watson's 
room  to  await  her  guests,  but  stand  by  the 
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well  in  the  village  street  and  watch  for 
their  arrival.  Two  women  and  a  man 
already  stood  there.  One  woman,  tall, 
gaunt,  and  hatchet-faced,  with  an  arm 
capable  of  self-defence  and  domestic  rule, 
and  a  large  mouth,  that  opened  wide  to  give 
exit  to  an  equally  large  and  somewhat  nasal 
voice — this  was  Eliza  Hanmer.  The  other, 
small,  draggled,  and  flimsy,  with  a  soft,  con- 
fidential purr  that  seemed  only  to  murmur 
replies  and  assents,  but  was  in  reality  a 
sort  of  extracting  and  suggesting  power, 
a  leaven  in  the  lump  of  any  tale  that 
might  be  going  the  rounds — this  was  Anna 
Birt. 

The  man  was  the  new  gardener  at  the 
rectory.  He  leant  against  the  semicircular 
stone  wall  that  supported  the  rising  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  recess,  where  stood  the  well, 
and  had  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  ears 
open.  He  had  come  to  the  rectory  on  a 
month's  trial,  and  was  looking  around  to  see 
if  things  suited.     The  ladles,  therefore,  play- 
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ing  to  this  male  audience,  held  forth  in  their 
best  style  ;  and,  while  airing  their  knowledge 
in  mutual  exchange  of  sentiments  (thereby 
letting  in  some  side  lights),  imparted  to  the 
stranger,  in  that  quaint  western  tongue  to 
which  I  am  unable  to  do  justice,  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  reference  to  the  pending  fes- 
tivity : — 

Mrs.  Watson  was  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
Widbury  ;  much  loved  and  respected  by  all 
her  neighbours,  and  honoured  by  the  friend- 
ship of  the  "  squire  "  and  **  madam."  She 
lived  in  a  pretty  little  house,  standing  in  its 
own  grounds,  with  the  grandson  to  whom 
she  was  so  devoted.  **  Surely  she  wur  a 
bit  fess  about  the  lad  ;  but  there !  his 
mother,  poor  thing,  she  was  her  only  one." 
And  then,  in  hushed  tones,  they  went  over 
the  village  tragedy  of  seventeen  years  ago, 
when  they  were  all  young  together,  and 
Miss  Tilly  Watson,  that  for  beauty  and 
goodness  was  the  flower  of  the  country-side, 
had  been  ''  called  home  "  in  Widbury  Church, 
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and  had  married  "  handsome  Mr.  Willam 
Downs,"  the  young  farmer  at  Upper  Mel- 
combe.  The  dear  lady  herself  from  the 
hall  had  come  to  the  wedding,  to  wish  them 
''fay"  on  their  road;  and  little  Miss  Letty, 
just  settling  on  her  feet,  had  given  the  bride 
a  big  bunch  of  foreign  blooms  at  the  church 
door,  and  cheers  and  rejoicings  had  followed 
them  down  the  street,  and  as  far  as  the 
Lake  Cottage.  Alas  !  in  a  few  short  months, 
the  poor  young  lady  was  carried  back  into 
her  mother's  house — dazzed  with  the  sorrow 
— a  strong  rider  thrown — a  widowed  bride, 
nothing  more.  The  young  mother  lingered 
awhile,  gave  her  life  to  her  infant  son, 
then  followed  his  father  into  the  unknown 
country. 

'*  It  was  Mr.  Downs^s  own  sister,"  Mrs. 
Hanmer  said,  ''just  from  the  Indies,  as  had 
come  to  visit  at  Upper  Melcombe  Farm,  and 
Mrs.  Watson  had  fixed  for  the  meeting  with 
the  lad  to  her  own  parlour  that  evening,  as 
she  was  a  bit  '  stomachy '  about  Mr.  Willy, 
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and  had  never  taken  bit  nor  sup  out  of  her 
own  house  since  her  daughter  died — and 
oh !  there  they  corned,  sure  enough,  in 
Mistress  Rowton's  own  pony-trap  —  and 
Mistress  Rowton  would  be  going  in  too ; " 
and  "  Oh  my ! "  chimed  in  the  soft  murmur 
of  Anna  Birt's  voice,  "  Mr.  Willy  bean't  home 
yet.  It  was  pity  he  sud  sour  his  aunt ;  for 
cocksure  she  would  be  flush,  just  home  from 
thic  gold-growing  land !  Doan't  ye  say  so, 
Liza  ?  " 

The  lapse  of  seventeen  years  had  lightened 
the  weight  of  Sarah  Watson  s  heavy  cross, 
and  had  even  wreathed  it  round  with  flowers, 
so  that  in  the  flush  of  her  present  pride  and 
pleasure  a  genial  smile  lit  up  her  comely 
old  face  as  she  received  her  guests.  The 
little  room,  hospitably  prepared  to  receive 
them,  was  bright  and  comfortable,  almost 
luxurious,  and  very  unique  in  one  particular, 
which  gave  it  an  added  air  of  refinement, 
that  the  shelves  upon  its  walls  were  lined 
plentifully     with     books.       To     these     she 
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proudly  pointed  as  all  belonging  to  Willy. 
A  delicious  odour  of  hot  tea-cakes  pervaded 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  ladies  were  quite 
ready  to  begin,  after  their  drive  in  the  cool 
air.  The  first  exchange  of  greetings  and 
politeness  being  over,  the  non-appearance 
of  the  hero  of  the  occasion  seemed  un- 
avoidably to  change  the  cheerful  aspect 
of  everything.  The  old  lady,  after  waiting 
as  long  as  she  decently  could,  very  re- 
luctantly commenced  the  sociable  meal,  feel- 
ing, as  she  said,  ''quite  in  the  dark  without 
him." 

Meanwhile,  Willy  Downs  was  speeding 
along  the  lane  to  Shirley  Hall,  the  bearer 
of  a  message  that,  had  its  purport  been 
known,  would  have  spoilt  every  tea  in 
Widbury  that  evening! — a  message  that, 
combined  with  other  things,  had  completely 
erased  from  the  boy's  memory  his  grand- 
mothers parting  injunction  that  morning : 
"  Don't  be  late  for  tea,  my  lad  !  " 

It   was    indeed    strange   that    he    should 
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forget  this  important  charge,  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  !  But  everything  is  com- 
parative, and  poor  Willy  had  been  caught  in 
a  mesh  of  circumstances  that  left  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  magnitude,  and,  in  fact, 
as  we  shall  see,  extinguished  the  question 
altogether. 

A  dreamy  and  contemplative  child,  set 
apart  from  other  children  by  the  melancholy 
story  of  his  birth,  the  far-away,  soft  look  in 
his  eyes  had  seemed  to  those  about  him  the 
special  dowry  of  his  broken-hearted  mother. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  that  suddenly 
amidst  his  childish  play  his  laughter  would 
be  stilled  by  a  sort  of  questioning  sigh,  and 
he  would  leave  his  mirthful  companions  for 
some  solitary  occupation  that  he  could  follow 
in  silence,  or  sit  for  hours  absorbed  in  the 
pages  of  some  old-world  story.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  found  himself,  to  his  perfect 
satisfaction,  apprenticed  to  an  old-established 
firm  of  publishers  in  Nether  Melcombe. 
Trade  in  those  days  was  not  as  rapid  as  it 
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is  now,  and  though  Mr.  Cockrane  was 
supposed  to  have  a  very  prosperous  business, 
there  was  many  a  quiet  hour  when  the  lad 
who  was  learning  the  routine  could  indulge 
his  naturally  imaginative  temperament  by 
the  perusal  of  such  spirit-stirring  romances 
as  were  then  delighting  the  world ;  a  joy 
that,  alas !  can  never  dawn  again  on  this 
fiction-surfeited  age  ! 

In  all  these  dreamy  wanderings  through 
magic  pages,  his  vivid  fancy  gave  him 
almost  a  personal  share  in  the  loves  and 
hates,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  his  heroes 
and  heroines  ;  and  not  only  that,  but,  once 
out  of  his  books,  his  busy  mind  endowed  his 
immediate  neighbours  and  companions  with 
attributes  not  openly  declared !  He  put 
histories  to  the  familiar  commonplace  lives 
around  him,  and  often,  by  some  strange 
intuition,  saw  further  into  hidden  links 
between  acts  and  motives  than  many  who 
were  older  and  accredited  with  superior 
wisdom. 


A   DAY  OF  SURPRISES.  II 

In  the  detached  cottage  we  have  men- 
tioned, which  Willy  passed  each  day  on  his 
•way  to  and  from  Nether  Melcombe,  dwelt 
the  wife  of  George  Phillips,  the  guard  of  one 
of  the  coaches  that  changed  horses  at  the 
Red  Lion  inn.  She  was  very  considerably 
her  husband's  senior,  and  had  been  for  many 
years  with  Squire  Ashley's  invalid  sister  as 
trained  nurse  and  companion. 

In  a  childish  illness  of  Willy's  very  early 
years,  kind  Miss  Ashley,  who  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  motherless  boy, 
had  sent  her  ''good  Emma"  to  give  her 
skilful  help  to  the  anxious  grandmother. 
On  this  occasion  a  chord  of  sympathy  had 
been  touched  between  the  nurse  and  her 
little  charge,  and  when,  in  course  of  time, 
after  the  death  of  her  mistress,  Emma  had 
married  and  settled  in  Widbury  village,  . 
Willy  Downs  had  remained  her  staunch 
friend,  following  the  story  of  her  life  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  simple  romance 
that  his  dreamy  faculty  had  woven  round  it. 
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Emma's  superior  education,  her  delicate 
and  refined  appearance,  and  the  quiet  man- 
ner that  had  become  a  second  nature  after 
her  long  and  intimate  association  with  Miss 
Ashley,  would  under  any  circumstances  have 
placed  a  barrier  between  her  and  her  village 
neighbours.  This  barrier  was  not  rendered 
less  thorny  by  the  fact  that  her  elderly 
charms  had  subdued  the  genial  and  hand- 
some guard  of  the  southern  coach,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  personal  attractions,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  "expectations."  There  was 
no  doubt  that  Mrs.  George  Phillips  held  her 
head  rather  high,  and,  having  roused  some 
envy,  and  the  bitterness  that  follows  in  its 
train,  received  a  good  many  slaps  from  the 
village  ladies.  They,  too,  had  their  ideas  of 
the  comparative  nature  of  rank  and  position ; 
and  felt  in  no  way  disposed  to  bow  down 
before  one  who  had  been  **  in  service "  all 
her  life,  and  never  lived  "  on  her  own 
floor!" 

That  morning,  at  the  well,  Eliza  Hanmer 
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had  given  her  view  to  a  comparatively  new- 
comer. 

'*  She  is  that  proud  and  set  up,  is  Mrs. 
PhilHps,  she  won't  let  help  come  anigh  her ; 
and,  lawk-a-mussy,  she'll  never  rear  that 
child.  I  said  from  the  first,  as  soon  as  ever 
I  clapped  eyes  on  the  poor  lean  bit  of  a 
thing,  says  I,  '  There's  sorrow  brewing  in  that 
pot ! '  You  see,  her  man  be  good  bit  younger 
nor  she,  and  he  be  set  on  children,  and 
they're  married  nigh  ^v^  year  now.  Lor ! 
one  day  the  two  was  passing  my  gate,  and 
my  boys  had  been  mixing  up  the  mud  by 
the  roadside,  and  I  caught  Tommy  and 
touched  him  up  with  the  flat  of  my  hand, 
and  he  called  out  a  bit,  and  Phillips  says, 
*  Have  you  one  for  sale  ? '  says  he.  *  Doan't 
be  in  such  a  hurry,'  I  says,  '  or  you'll  have 
the  missis  at  you ' — and  she  looked  real  sore 
and  never  passed  the  time  of  day  or  nothing, 
but  just  walked  on.  Yes,  it's  anearst  five 
years,  and,  oh  my  !  but  she  wur  proud,  and 
looked   kind   o'    ten    years   younger.      Poor 
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soul,  it's  main  hard  on  her !     There'll  never 
come  another." 

Mrs.  Hanmer's  view  was  the  popular  one, 
and  very  correct,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but,  as 
an  illustration  of  this  unvarnished  tale,  Willy 
Downs  had  evolved  a  fact — though  he  had 
given  it  no  form,  mentally  or  vocally — that 
roused  in  him  a  pity  and  tenderness  the 
wisdom  by  the  village  well  could  not  partake 
or  understand.  This  fact  was — to  dress  it 
in  the  words  in  which  he  had  not  clothed  it 
— that  there  is  an  adoration  of  the  human 
creature  so  intense  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a 
happiness,  and  in  mother-love  and  mother- 
sorrow  there  lies  an  added  depth  and  bitter- 
ness, when  they  seem  to  comprehend  a  golden 
link  holding  another  treasure,  which  else 
might  glide  out  of  grasp  ! 

That  morning,  on  his  way  to  Cockrane's, 
looking  in,  according  to  his  daily  custom,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  message  for  Phillips, 
Willy  found  the  mother  sobbing  on  bended 
knee  beside  the  bed.     On  it  there  lay  the 
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poor  little  prison-house  from  which  the 
stranger-spirit  was  struggling  to  depart. 

The  boy  was  painfully  moved.  *'  Let  me 
bring  granny  to  you,"  he  said. 

But  she  rose,  almost  fiercely,  then  placed 
her  hands  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  gentle 
force  pushed  him  towards  the  door. 

"  Willy,"  she  said,  "  I  would  never  have 
let  in  any  one  but  you.  Don*t  tell  you've 
seen  baby,  and  say  to  Aim  only  this,  '  Emma 
says  you  are  to  hope  and  pray.*  There,  my 
dear,  I  am  better  alone." 

He  left  her,  and  did  her  bidding,  and  his 
heart  ached  for  her  all  day  long. 

In  the  evening,  on  his  return  journey, 
though  as  yet  he  remembered  that  ''granny  " 
wanted  him  at  home,  he  had  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  message  that  he  was  bound  to  deliver 
to  the  sad  woman  at  the  Lake  Cottage,  and 
he  lingered  in  his  walk,  and  shrank  from 
entering  that  abode,  where,  he  could  not 
doubt,  another  messenger  had  preceded  him. 

The  mysteries  that  overwhelm  poor  human 
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reason  were  pressing  hard  on  his  mind,  not 
with  personal  pain,  however, — which  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference — and  nature  seemed 
to  lay  a  soothing  hand  upon  him  as  he 
stepped  off  the  high  -  road  and  took  the 
lower  path  beside  the  lake,  where  he  loved, 
of  an  evening  like  this,  to  watch  the  long 
weird  arms  of  the  approaching  mist  grope 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  wave 
its  filmy  banner  in  and  out,  and  round  and 
round,  among  the  nearly  naked  stems  and 
branches  of  the  autumn  wood. 

In  a  clear  space  of  sky  above  him  gleamed 
one  star.  It  awoke  in  him  that  which  in 
very  varied  guise  is  called  "prayer."  As 
his  glance  turned  back  to  earth  again,  the 
light  in  Emma  Phillips's  cottage  shone 
clearly  through  an  open  door.  Why  was  it 
open  this  foggy  night  ? 

Hark !  there  was  a  splash  out  in  the  lake 
a  few  yards  in  front  of  him,  and  then  a  low 
plaintive  wail. 

He  started.     The  plunge  might  be  any- 
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thing — the  cry  was  human  pain.  He  looked 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  circhng  ripples 
widened  to  his  feet,  but,  w^ith  a  sudden 
sweep,  the  mist  wraith  doubled  her  filmy 
wings  over  the  spot  and  all  was  hidden 
from  him.  Something  white  moved  swiftly 
through  the  undergrowth  to  his  right.  An 
exclamation,  almost  a  name,  burst  from 
him;  but,  as  he  stepped  towards  the  place, 
the  form  too  had  vanished  in  a  dense  haze, 
and  with  outstretched  hands  he  groped  his 
way  under  the  shadow  of  the  high  bank  to 
the  left  until  he  reached  the  rough  steps 
that  led  into  the  garden  of  the  Lake  Cottage. 

The  light  shone  through  the  glass  above 
the  door — it  was  no  longer  open  ! 

He  paused  a  moment  to  collect  himself, 
to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  bewilderment  that 
possessed  him,  looking  back  at  the  cloud 
that  now  hung  dense  and  unmoving  over 
the  woods  and  water.  Then,  with  slow  and 
hesitating  steps,  he  approached  the  door  by 
which  Emma  Phillips  always  admitted  him. 
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His  knock  was  answered  by  an  excited, 
almost  shrill,  ''Who's  there  ?"  instead  of  the 
slow  step  and  carefully  unlatched  door  to 
which  he  was  accustomed. 

*'  It's  me,"  he  replied—"  Willy  Downs.  I 
have  a  line  from  Phillips  ! " 

The  door  opened  cautiously,  and  Emma 
came  outside. 

''Oh,  Willy,  Tm  glad  it's  you!  I  want 
some  one  with  a  clear  head  and  a  short 
tongue." 

She  spoke  quickly  and  nervously,  and 
beckoned  him  to  follow  her  inside  the  door. 

The  hurried  glance  he  gave  round  the 
room  showed  him  that  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  place  had  been  changed  since  the 
morning.  But  he  had  no  time  to  make 
observations,  for,  holding  up  her  finger  with 
a  warning  "  Hush  !  "  she  whispered  excitedly, 
in  a  voice  that  was  not  like  her  own — rest- 
lessly, as  if  to  force  his  concentrated  atten- 
tion on  what  she  had  to  say,  and  on  that 
alone — 
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''  Miss  Letty,  Willy,  our  sweet  Miss 
Letty,  came  here  on  foot — her  baby  was 
born  here — go  tell  them  at  the  hall !  Tell 
it  straight  to  the  mistress.  .  Say,  '  I  thank 
God  she  came  to  me.'  She  and  the  baby  lie 
there  safe.  No  one  knows  but  you  and  me, 
and  we  wait  the  lady's  will.  There,  there  ; 
go,  my  lad  !  You'll  do  it  better  than  I  can 
teach  you." 

Stunned  by  the  amazing  tidings  that  had 
burst  on  him,  while  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  already  surging  together  in  a 
kind  of  mental  tempest,  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  silently  moved  towards  the 
door  she  had  again  opened. 

Here  he  paused,  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm, 
and  looked  her  boldly  in  the  face. 

"  How  is  baby  ?     Your  baby  ?  " 

Flinging  her  arms  above  her  head  with 
low  hysterical  laughter,  ''My  baby,"  she 
repeated,  "  my  baby  ! "  Then  suddenly 
clasping  her  hands  before  her,  she  returned 
to  her  former  excited  whisper — 
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"  Better,  Willy,  oh,  much  better ! "  and 
she  pointed  up  the  lane  with  earnest  gesture. 

He  turned  away.  It  was  an  hour  for 
action,  not  for  solving  dreams,  and  soon  he 
was  speeding  at  his  best  pace  along  the 
quiet  road. 

Emma  Phillips  stood  a  moment  at  the 
door.  Thick  mist  over  all  the  earth,  faint 
stars  in  heaven,  no  light  to  show  her  tell- 
tale face,  no  human  ear  to  listen  to  her 
moan — 

*'My  lamb,  my  little  lamb!  God!  how 
can  I  bear  it  ? " 


CHAPTER   II. 


UNEXPECTED    ARRIVALS    AT    SHIRLEY    HALL. 


TTERLY  forgetful  now  of  granny's 
parting  words,  ''  Don't  be  late  for 
tea,"  Willy  ran,  as  fast  as  the  fog  would 
allow  of  haste,  up  the  green  lane  that  led  to 
the  south  gate  of  Shirley  Hall.  Painfully 
anxious  to  discharge  the  message  he  had  in 
trust,  the  lad  hastened  towards  the  pic- 
turesque old  house  that  was  so  well  known 
in  all  that  country-side — so  completely  did 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Widbury,  and  even  of 
Nether  Melcombe,  identify  themselves,  as 
is  rarely  the  custom  nowadays,  with  the 
"gert  house"  and  the  dwellers  therein. 
There  had  been  arrivals  at  the  hall  that 
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day.  First  of  all,  Colonel  Graham  and  his 
wife,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Ashley's,  who  had 
been  absent  many  years  in  India ;  and  this 
pleasant  family  meeting  had,  greatly  to  the 
chagrin  of  all  concerned,  been  followed  by 
ordinary  visitors,  who,  nevertheless,  having 
come  some  distance  for  interchange  of 
civilities,  could  not  be  suffered  to  depart 
without  rest  and  refreshment  for  man  and 
beast.  This  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of 
hospitality  was  now  over.  The  white- 
headed  rotund  butler  and  his  tall  thin 
assistant  remained  stolid  and  statuesque  to 
let  the  ladies,  who  had  been  speeding  the 
parting  guests,  re-enter  the  house. 

With  ever  so  faint  a  sigh,  followed  by  as 
faint  a  smile,  as  if  to  contradict  the  passing 
existence  of  its  predecessor — unwilling,  even 
under  such  extenuating  circumstances,  to 
confess  to  neighbourly  kindness  grudgingly 
given — Mrs.  Ashley  drew  her  sister's  hand 
on  her  arm,  and  led  her  up  the  wide  oak 
staircase  to  her  own  boudoir. 
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Standing  in  this  cosy  sanctuary,  alone  at 
last,  the  sisters  regarded  each  other  for  a 
time  in  silence.  The  beauty,  that  had  been 
all  in  its  freshness  when  they  parted,  had 
not  quite  faded  yet.  They  had  both  toned 
down,  naturally  enough,  as  to  colouring,  but 
the  changes  that  made  themselves  most 
manifest,  lay  in  the  expression  and  mien, 
which  had  been  shaped  by  the  experiences  of 
their  varied  and  parted  lives.  Mrs.  Ashley's 
fair  face  and  rather  portly  form  had  de- 
veloped in  the  midst  of  cosy  luxury,  sheltered 
from  every  cruel  blast  of  anxiety  or  thought 
for  the  morrow.  Her  kindly  nature  had 
found  its  chief  happiness  in  promoting,  with 
the  means  that  lay  so  freely  at  her  command, 
the  good  and  happiness  of  all  those  who 
came  within  her  reach.  Her  married  life 
was  exceptionally  happy,  and  her  child  was 
beautiful,  clever,  and  good.  True,  it  was  a 
girl,  and  the  only  one — and  here  was  the 
one  cross  that  had  been  given  her  to  bear. 
No  boy  to  be  his  fathers   heir!     But  even 
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the  bitterness  of  that  was  over  now,  and 
hope  reigning  in  its  stead ;  for  the  entail  was 
on  heirs  male  in  the  direct  line,  and  even 
now  she  was  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  a  grandchild — possibly  a  son — 
and  the  passing  over  of  a  generation  in  such 
a  case  ceased  to  be  a  present  sorrow.  If 
there  was  a  wistful  shadow  in  the  soft 
grey  eyes,  it  came  from  some  recent,  half- 
awakened  cause,  that  had,  as  yet,  no  time 
to  leave  lines  of  suffering  on  her  sweet,  calm 
face. 

Lettice  Graham  was  taller  and  slighter  than 
her  sister,  and  on  her  face  were  lines  such  as 
patient  sorrow  and  self-repression  only  write. 
Her  beauty  may  have  lost  in  softness  what 
it.  gained  in  the  look  of  strength — strength 
won  by  conquest  over  self,  and  the  foes  that 
storm  the  citadel  from  without,  and  are 
helped  by  allies  from  within.  Too  early  in 
life  she  had  married  and  left  home  for 
strange  lands  and  new  acquaintances  ;  and, 
owing  to  events — in  no  way  connected  with 
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this  history — she  had  seen  all  the  good,  the 
best  of  life,  gleam  just  beyond  her  touch, 
like  the  golden  apples  in  the  fabled  garden, 
so  near,  so  desirable,  but  never  to  be 
gathered  by  her  hands ;  the  light  of  life 
glancing  and  brightening  beneath  her  gaze, 
and  then  off  over  dark  morass  and  treacher- 
ous quicksand,  where  she  dared  not  follow  ! 

But  the  school  in  which  she  had  learnt  to 
live  rather  for  others  than  for  herself,  had 
ripened  all  her  powers  of  sympathy,  and  en- 
dowed her  with  the  gift  of  imparting  her 
own  strength  to  others  in  their  need. 

The  ladies,  women-like,  concluded  their 
long,  earnest  regard  by  a  warm  embrace  ; 
and,  drawing  their  chairs  closer  to  the  fire, 
sat  down  for  a  quiet  talk. 

"  And  now  tell  me  about  Letty,  Mary," 
said  Mrs.  Graham.  ''  You  know  of  late  you 
have  said  so  little  about  her,  that  I  was  be- 
ginning to  fancy  there  was  something  wrong. 
Surely  her  marriage  has  not  disappointed  you 
in  any  way  ?    Are  you  unhappy  about  her  '^,  " 
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"Well,  no,  Lettice,"  Mrs.  Ashley  slowly 
replied  ;  '*  not  exactly  unhappy,  but  dis- 
turbed and  anxious.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
him  before  the  marriage.  I  thought  him 
very  fascinating  and  charming,  and  did  not 
at  all  wonder  that  he  had  won  my  Letty's 
love ;  but  since  then  they  have  only  been 
here  on  a  short  visit,  and  he  was  so  anxious 
to  get  her  away.  There  was  a  change  in 
him — a  kind  of  reticence,  a  something  I  can 
hardly  explain — and  now,  when  I  am  natu- 
rally so  anxious  for  news,  he  never  writes 
to  me.  I  even  proposed  to  Letty  that  I 
should  be  with  her  for  a  few  weeks  ;  and, 
yesterday,  I  received  what  should  have  been 
a  reply,  but  was  only  a  short  note  asking  for 
letters,  and  utterly  ignoring  my  offer !  I 
must  confess  it  troubles  me.  What  did  she 
say  to  you  1 " 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  half-reluc- 
tantly,  "  I  have  had  no  answer  to  my  letter 
yet." 

**  No  answer  !     That  is  very  unlike  Letty. 
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I  cannot  understand  it.  I  told  Harry  the 
other  day  that  I  must  go  and  see  the  child  ; 
but  he  calls  me  a  fidget,  and  says  a  mother- 
in-law  is  a  time-honoured  firebrand.  All  the 
same,  I  am  sure  he  is  beginning  to  think  it 
strange." 

Here  there  came  an  interruption  in  a 
gentle  but  decided  knock  at  the  door  ;  and, 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Ashley's  rather  querulous 
"  Come  in,"  the  old  housekeeper  entered. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  you,  ma'am," 
she  said,  ''but  Master  Willy  Downs  is 
below.  He  looks  hot  and  flurried,  and  says 
he  wants  to  speak  with  you — very  impor- 
tant." 

Mrs.  Ashley  raised  herself  in  her  chair, 
and  made  an  effort  to  recall  her  thoughts 
from  the  all-absorbing  topic  that  was  filling 
them,  but  it  seemed  a  little  hard  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  interruption. 

"  Mrs.  Watson's  grandson  .^ "  she  said 
slowly.     Willy  Downs  ?  " 

**  Yes,  ma'am." 
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"  Did  he  say  what  he  wanted  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am ;  only  it  was  something  im- 
portant to  say  to  you  himself.  He  seemed 
very  anxious-like." 

'*  How  strange  !  Well,  I  suppose  I  had 
better  see  him.  Let  him  come  up  here,  Mrs. 
Moray." 

"  Who  is  it  .-^  "  asked  Lettice  Graham. 

*'  The  grandson  of  an  old  lady  in  the 
village  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard  ; 
but  I  do  wish  she  did  not  want  me  just 
now."  And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Ashley  rose 
and  lit  the  wax  candles  in  their  branched 
holders  that  stood  on  either  side  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

Willy  Downs  was  ushered  into  the  room, 
and  the  door  closed  behind  him.  Pale  with 
excitement,  dazzled  by  the  cheerful  glow, 
feeling  that  his  errand  brooked  no  delay,  and 
yet  reluctant  to  say  the  dreadful  words,  the 
boy  stood  silent,  cap  in  hand. 

The  candle-light  fell  on  his  colourless  face 
and    earnest   eyes,    so   that,    struck   by    his 
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expression,  Mrs.  Ashley  came  towards  him, 
and  said  in  a  soft  kindly  voice — 

''  I  hope  your  grandmother  is  well, 
Willy  ?  '' 

"  Quite   well,  thank   you ;    but    I   have  a 

message "     He  hesitated  and  looked  at 

Mrs.    Graham    leaning   calmly  back   in  her 
chair. 

Mrs.  Ashley  answered  his  look.  "That 
is  my  sister,  Willy  ;  we  have  no  secrets." 

His  voice  failed  him.  How  could  he  tell 
the  strange  and  terrible  tidings  ?  He 
mustered  all  his  strength,  took  one  pace 
forward,  and  with  the  tears  filling  his  honest 
eyes — 

"  I  come  from  Mrs.  Phillips,"  he  said,  *'  to 
tell  you  they  were  quite  well — both  of  them 
— but — but,  Miss  Letty  is  there,  and  the 
baby." 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Graham  who  started  up, 
while  the  poor  mother,  with  a  smothered  cry, 
sank  down  on  a  couch  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 
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Lettlce  Graham  put  her  hand  on  the  boy's 
arm,  and  looking  inquiringly  into  his  tearful 
eyes,  gave  him  courage,  and,  in  a  low  distinct 
voice,  he  added — 

''  I  went  to  Mrs.  Phillips's  cottage  wath  a 
message  ;  she  sent  me  on  here.  She  said  Miss 
Letty  came — the  baby  was  born  there.  All 
was  well,"  he  eagerly  added,  **  and  waiting 
for  Mrs.  Ashley's  wishes.  No  one  knows 
but  me " 

There  followed  a  short  pause,  Mrs. 
Graham  thinking  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
and  the  mother  rousing  herself  from  her  first 
shock,  and  preparing  to  fly  to  her  darling's 
side. 

Before  either  could  speak,  however,  the 
sound  of  voices  broke  the  silence,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  entered — Squire  Ashley,  his 
healthy  complexion  all  aglow  from  the  keen 
air,  and  Colonel  Graham,  not  quite  so  ruddy, 
perhaps,  but  with  tall  figure  sufficiently 
rounded,  strong  and  healthy-looking  too, 
withal. 
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"Ah!"  said  the  squire.  '*  I  thought  we 
should  find  you  gossiping  over  the  fire." 
And  then  he  and  his  companion  became 
aware  that  there  was  another  person  in  the 
room,  and  that  the  scene  had  something 
unusual  in  it. 

"  What  ?  Willy,  lad  ?  "  said  the  squire, 
"  nothing  wrong,  is  there  ?  "  and  the  colonel 
politely  bowed  to  the  young  stranger,  and 
took  up  his  position  on  the  hearthrug. 

Mrs.  Ashley  had  risen.  She  clung  to  the 
strong  arm  that  had  always  been  her  refuge, 
and  raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  her  husband's 
face. 

"  Letty — I  must  go  to  her — now — this 
minute." 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  patted  her  head 
as  if  she  were  a  child,  while  she  sobbed  on 
his  breast,  and  he  turned  on  the  others  a 
look  of  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Graham  gently  led  the  boy  forward, 
and  he,  painfully  feeling  the  importance 
of  the    part   he   had    to  play,  spoke  up    to 
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the  kindly  squire  who  was  everybody's 
friend. 

*'  Miss  Letty,  sir,  came  to  Mrs.  Phillips's. 
The  baby  was  born  there.  Mrs.  Phillips  sent 
me  up.  No  one  knows  but  us  two  ;  and 
she  said  most  particularly  all  was  well  with 
both." 

*'  Letty  alone  ;  at  Emma  s  cottage  ?  "  burst 
from  the  astonished  squire ;  then  he  stooped 
and  kissed  his  wife. 

'*  Don't  fret,  my  Mary,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
were  right  after  all.  I'll  go  myself  to  the 
stable,  and  we'll  be  with  her  in  half  an  hour. 
Willy,  my  boy,  run  for  the  doctor.  Give  my 
compliments,  and  I  want  him  at  Mrs.  Phillips's 
cottage  as  soon  as  he  can  come." 

The  colonel,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  art  of  grasping  difficult  situations,  and 
dealing  with  them  in  a  summary  manner, 
felt  a  hopeless  despair  steal  over  him,  as  he 
realized  that  his  present  resources  left  him 
outside  the  active  force  on  this  occasion. 
He  took  his  sister-in-law's  hand,  and  bowed 
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over  it  In  the  courtly  way  expunged,  alas  ! 
from  our  modern  code  of  manners. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  I  wish  I  could  help  you," 
he  said.  **  Ah  !  if  I  only  had  Ram  Jehan 
and  my  doolie  here  ! " 

In  this  particular  instance  the  indicated 
want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  Providence 
did  not  cause  so  serious  a  hitch  in  the  pro- 
ceedings as  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances it  might  have  done  ;  and  long  before 
midnight  the  daughter  of  the  house,  with 
her  infant  beside  her,  was  sleeping  in  her 
own  old  room,  in  the  very  bed  where  she 
had  dreamt  her  girlish  dreams,  within  the 
four  narrow  walls  from  whose  peaceful 
shelter  she  had  emerged  into  the  wider 
world  of  untried  ways.  Her  mother  sat 
beside  her  watching  the  beloved  face,  so 
glad  to  have  her  darling  within  touch  again, 
patiently  waiting,  with  almost  more  of  joy 
than  sorrow  in  her  wondering  and  excited 
mind,  until  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep  had 
come,  bringing  respite  from  her  troubles  to 
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poor  Letty.  Letty !  was  it  really  Letty  ? 
The  spoilt  child  who,  little  more  than  one 
short  year  ago,  had  ridden  roughshod  over 
all  that  adoring  household,  breaking  every 
law  in  nursery  and  schoolroom  code,  bold, 
daring,  and  not  to  be  subdued,  but  true  and 
honest  as  the  day — brought  up  to  fear  and 
hate  a  lie  !  Poor  little  Letty  !  unchanged  in 
nature  by  her  short  voyage  on  a  rough  sea, 
had  lifted  her  sad  eyes  to  meet  her  mother's 
inquiring  look,  a  flush  of  indignant  shame 
dyeing  her  pale  face. 

*'  Oh,  mother ! "  she  said,  "  he  has  deceived 
me.     I  will  never  leave  you  again." 

She  turned  away  and  laid  her  cheek  close 
against  the  soft  velvet  of  her  infant's  face, 
and  the  tears  fell  slowly  through  her  closed 
lids. 

And  Emma  Phillips  ?  Worn  out  by  a 
strain  almost  beyond  her  power  of  en- 
durance, she  was  lying  In  a  wakeful  doze 
on  the  bed  In  the  Inner  room  of  the  cottage, 
and  still   slumbering  peacefully  beside  her. 
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lay  the  child.  How  different  its  low  and 
regular  breathing  to  the  quick,  feverish, 
catching  breath  and  wailing  moans  of  the 
night  before !  and  yet — she  turned  from  it, 
her  face  to  the  wall,  and  clasping  a  little 
woollen  sock  she  had  picked  up  on  the 
floor  tightly  in  her  hot  and  trembling 
fingers,  she  passionately  pressed  her  lips 
upon  it,  and  sobbed  herself  into  fitful  slum- 
bers only  to  wake  and  sob  again ! 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    LOVE    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 


ORNING  dawned  on  an  anxious  and 
excited  household  at  Shirley.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  Emma  Phillips  and  Willy 
Downs  to  be  silent  as  the  grave,  but  it  was 
not  possible  that  among  so  many  domestics 
the  fact  of  Mrs.  Holdness  having  arrived 
suddenly,  all  alone  with  her  new-born  infant, 
was  at  all  likely  to  escape  discussion  and 
such  sifting  as  the  curious  are  cunning  in 
bringing  into  play. 

So — the  kitchen-maid  told  the  boy  who 
brought  the  milk  from  the  home  farm,  and 
he  carried  back  the  ^tidings.  Then  the 
farmer,  starting  for  Nether  Melcombe  byway 
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of  Widbury  village,  scattered  them  along 
his  road.  Before  the  day  was  many  hours 
old  the  ball  was  set  well  rolling,  and  many 
fancy  facts  and  incidents  were  added,  to  give 
flourish  and  excitement  to  the  strange  tale. 

Mrs.  Stacy,  the  laundress,  and  Mrs. 
Hanmer  of  the  stalwart  arm,  were  nodding 
their  heads  at  each  other  over  the  latter's 
gate,  when  they  were  joined  by  a  third 
woman,  whose  assistance  became  valuable 
in  putting  the  pieces  of  their  puzzle  together. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  be  strange,"  said 
Mrs.  Stacy.  "■  Good-day  to  'ee,  Mrs. 
Brown.  Us  wur  talking  about  the  young 
lady  to  the  hall.  I  suppose  you  heard 
on'm  ?  " 

"  Lawk-a-mussy !  I  knowed  on'm  before 
any  of  ee,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  with  an  air  of 
conscious  superiority.  "  It  warn't  for  nothing 
I  dropped  my  bag  at  the  turn  last  night, 
coming  home  from  Melcombe,  and  whiles 
my  man  ran  for  the  lantern  to  help  me  look 
for  it,   I  sat  by  the  roadside,  and   saw  the 
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big  sharry  bang  come  thundering  down  from 
the  hall  to  Phillips's  door,  and  Dr.  Wells 
tear  up  like  he  was  mad.  Thinks  I  to  my- 
self, it's  not  Mrs.  Phillips  nor  yet  the  sick 
infant  wot  makes  all  that  stir  ;  and,  there 
now !  I  never  listened,  nor  I  never  peeped, 
but  I  could  no  more  help  hearing  and  seeing, 
nor  you  can  help  hearing  and  seeing  me,  but 
for  sure  I  didn't  shut  my  eyes,  nor  my  ears, 
and  I  see  the  lady  and  the  squire  and — it's 

not  for  me  to  say  all,  but  there  !  I  know " 

And  here  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and 
the  three  heads  waggled  together  closely  for 
some  moments. 

They  were  interrupted  by  loud  screams 
and  a  crash  proceeding  from  the  interior 
of  Mrs.  Hanmer's  cottage,  and  a  juvenile 
Hanmer,  with  the  face  of  a  turkey  cock  and 
the  roar  of  an  amateur  bull,  appeared  across 
the  boards  that  barred  the  entrance. 

*'Oh,  drat  they  childern!'*  ejaculated  the 
mother,  and,  leaving  her  gossips,  she  went 
back  to  the  melodious  babe,  took  it  up  and 
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shook  it — very  much  as  a  terrier  shakes  a 
rat — with  a  rough,  "  A  done  now,"  and, 
disappearing  into  the  house,  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 

Mrs.  Stacy,  who  all  through  this  interview 
had  been  rubbing  her  hands  and  bare  arms 
in  her  apron,  as  in  an  unceasing  effort  to 
rid  herself  of  soapsuds,  now  also  made  a 
move* 

**Well,"  she  said,  "  Fve  a  job  I  must 
finish ;  so  good  mornin'  to  'ee,  Mrs.  Brown. 
Dearee  me,  to  think  o'  that  day  when  thic 
couple  looked  so  handsome  and  so  happy 
here  in  Widbury  Church!  The  Lord  save 
us  poor  women  ;  we  never  know  when  the 
traps  be  under  our  feet ! " 

The  ''job"  she  had  to  finish  was  a  sudden 
idea — she  regarded  it  as  quite  a  patent,  and 
did  not  discover  its  nature,  lest  Mrs.  Brown 
might  seize  and  utilize  it  to  her  own  advan- 
tage. As  she  closed  the  door,  she  noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  Brown  was  going 
up  the  street,  doubtless  to  air  her  superior 
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knowledge  of  these  interesting  facts  on  other 
doorsteps. 

With  great  energy  Mrs.  Stacy  gave  her 
hands  and  arms  a  final  rub.  Then,  taking 
the  red  glowing  heater  from  the  fire,  she 
placed  it  in  the  iron,  and  having  tested  it  in 
the  most  primitive  manner  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  she  proceeded  to  iron  out  a  few 
small  garments,  folding  them  with  care. 
She  placed  them  in  a  basket  with  a  clean 
cloth,  and  tying  on  her  sun-bonnet,  issued 
from  her  door,  looking  picturesque  and 
appropriate  to  her  calling,  and  with  the 
basket  on  her  arm.  Of  course  she  was 
bound  for  Mrs.  Phillips's  cottage :  had  she 
not  promised  the  things  as  soon  as  possible  } 

Mrs.  Phillips,  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude  at  her  unusual  celerity,  just  showed 
her  pale  face  at  the  door,  and  would  have 
retired  after  taking  the  basket  from  her 
hand.  But  Mrs.  Stacy  was  short  of  baskets, 
and  would  be  glad  of  that  one  when  empty  ; 
and,  moreover,  she  had  a  touch  of  rheumatics 
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in  her  right  knee,  and  if  so  be  as  Mrs. 
Phillips  didn't  think  she  was  making  free, 
she  would  be  that  glad  to  sit  down  for  a 
minute. 

Persistence  is  often  a  byway  to  success, 
and  in  this  instance  it  obtained  access  to  the 
cottage  within  whose  walls  that  "  something," 
which  was  exciting  all  minds  with  wonder 
and  curiosity,  had  taken  place. 

''Thank  'ee  kindly,"  she  said,  as  Mrs. 
Phillips  placed  a  chair  for  her  by  the  tidy 
hearth.  *'  But  indeed,  ma  am,  it's  you  that 
should  be  sitting  down,  for  you  look  but 
poorly ;  and  I  do  hope  the  baby  is  better, 
and"  beginning  to  thrive  a  bit.  It's  just  the 
once  Liza  Hanmer's  seen  it,  you  know,  and 
she  says  it  looked  thin  and  that — but,  lor ! 
they  often  plumps  out  quite  sudden  like." 

Standing  with  her  back  to  Mrs.  Stacy  and 
busily  dusting  odds  and  ends  of  china  in  a 
little  shelf  in  the  wall,  Mrs.  Phillips  answered 
her — 

"Yes,  that's  quite  true — and  nothing  for 
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the  sick,  young  or  old,  like  perfect  quiet. 
Now,  covering  and  uncovering,  and  moving 
from  one  person's  arms  to  another's  does 
them  no  good.  So  I  was  set  to  do  it  all 
myself,  though  my  neighbours  have  been 
kindly,  and  I  thank  them  one  and  all,  Mrs. 
Stacy ;  but  you  will  all  see,  some  day,  my 
nursing  was  the  right  sort." 

"  Well,  I  be  right  glad  to  hear  your  news, 
right  glad,  for  somehow  it  got  about  quite 
twisted-like  the  other  way." 

She  got  up  as  she  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
turned  round. 

"  Things  will  get  about,"  she  said  ;  "  it's  no 
use  heeding  all  folks  say." 

Mrs.  Stacy  shook  her  head,  and  looked 
pensively  at  the  fire. 

"  This  be  a  sad  end  to  our  Miss  Letty,"  she 
said. 

The  colour  rushed  over  the  other  woman's 
face. 

'*  What  about  Miss  Letty  ?  " 

The  washerwoman  looked  at  her  reproach- 
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fully,  and  spoke  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger — 

"In  course,"  she  answered,  '*  you've  a  right 
to  keep  your  knowledge  to  yourself;  but  it 
don't  seem  neighbourly  to  feign  I'm  telling 
you  what  you  knows  better  nor  nobody." 

The  alteration  of  her  tactics  was  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Stacy.  Mrs.  Phillips 
opened  the  house  door,  as  a  plain  invitation 
to  her  guest  to  depart ;  and  assumed  the  air 
that  the  village  considered  "  stand  off'* 

*'  I  was  wrong,"  she  said,  '*  to  take  any 
note  of  village  gossip.  I  know  nothing  but 
— my  duty  to  my  betters."  And  here,  most 
opportunely,  the  cry  of  an  infant  sounded 
from  the  inner  room,  and  Mrs.  Stacy,  recog- 
nizing the  imperative  nature  of  the  appeal, 
lifted  her  empty  basket  and  stepped  out  of 
the  porch,  but  not  before  she  had  fired  her 
parting  shot,  with  her  ruddy  little  nose  at  a 
high  elevation. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  edication's  a  fine  thing, 
Mistress  Phillips,  but  there's  a  deal  done  in 
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secret  as  'ull  be  cried  on  the  housetops,  for 
all  your  cleverness  ;  more  belike  in  Widbury 
village,  where  there's  more  nor  the  lady  in 
this  cottage,  wot  knows  their  *  duty  to  their 
betters.' " 

No  more  callers,  rheumatic  or  otherwise, 
were  admitted  to  the  Lake  Cottage  that  day. 
The  news  of  the  infant's  miraculous  restora- 
tion to  health  was  received  with  wonder,  and 
in  the  already  biassed  minds  of  the  village 
ladies,  uncomfortable  surmises  were  aroused  ; 
even  hints  of  witchcraft,  and  unholy  acts. 
Some  imaginative  minds  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  baby  at  the  hall  was  a 
changeling,  and  this  was  the  clue  to  the  re- 
covery all  the  matrons  had  predicted  to  be 
impossible.  It  was  an  ingenious  theory,  but 
quickly  exploded,  for  during  the  day  the 
under-housemaid  came  down  to  see  her 
bosom-friend,  Mrs.  Brown's  eldest  daughter, 
and  told  her  Miss  Letty's  little  baby  was  the 
loveliest  child  ever  seen. 

When  poor  Letty  opened  her  sad  eyes  on 
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another  day,  her  first  inquiry  was  for  her 
maid,  Emily  Ward — no  fashionable  importa- 
tion from  a  foreign  country,  but  a  carefully 
brought  up  girl  from  Widbury  village,  who 
had  been  destined  for  the  post  from  her 
dawning  teens. 

Few  words  had  passed  between  mother  and 
child — the  fact  of  Mrs.  Graham's  presence 
in  the  house  had  not  even  been  mentioned, 
and  the  girl  lay  passive  on  her  pillow,  her 
story  yet  unspoken,  with  her  touch  ever 
upon  the  soft  little  being  beside  her,  as  if 
by  that  presence  she  held  on  to  something 
that  would  stay  the  aching  of  her  heart ;  and 
every  time  she  opened  her  eyes  on  her 
mother  s  gentle  face,  she  asked —  ; 

"  Has  Emily  come  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Graham,  to  whom  this  was 
reported,  suggested  that  she  should  go  and 
inquire  of  the  girl's  mother  whether  any 
news  of  her  daughter  had  been  received. 
'*  Tell  Letty,"  she  said,  ''  that  I  am  here, 
and  ready  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help  her." 
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To  this  Mrs.  Ashley  gladly  consented,  adding, 
"  You  will  pass  poor  Emma's  cottage,  dear  ; 
just  go  in  and  ask  after  her  child.  I  quite 
forgot  to  mention  it  last  night,  and  I  feel 
sorry." 

Mrs.  Ward,  a  quiet,  self-contained  woman, 
had  been  much  disturbed  by  the  flying 
rumours.  She  had  no  news  whatever  about 
her  daughter,  but  "  most  like  her  man  would 
go-and  meet  the  evening  coach  at  Melcombe  ; 
and  might  she  make  so  bold  as  ask  how  Mrs. 
Holdness  be — they  did  say  terr'ble  things 
down  to  Widbury." 

"Mrs.  Holdness  is  wonderfully  well,"  Mrs. 
Graham  said,  ''but  as  yet  we  have  not  en- 
couraged her  to  talk  much,  and  she  keeps 
asking  for  Emily.  If  you  do  have  news,  I 
am  sure  you  will  let  us  know.*' 

**  I  will  do  so,  ma  am  ;  and  my  dutiful 
respecs  to  the  lady,  and  I'm  that  sorry  for 
her,  I  can't  say." 

Mrs.  Phillips  saw  the  carnage  coming, 
and   guessed  who  was   the  occupant.     She 
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came  to  the  door,  and  even  partly  down 
the  little  path  to  the  gate,  and  curtseyed 
to  her  visitor  (eliciting  a  remark  from  the 
ubiquitous  Mrs.  Brown,  who  seemed  for 
ever  hovering  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
*'  Mrs.  Phillips,  she  only  sees  carriage 
visitors  "). 

Mrs.  Graham  gave  her  sister's  message, 
thanking  Mrs.  Phillips  for  all  her  attention 
on  the  previous  evening.  After  dwelling 
some  time  on  this  painful  subject,  and  satis- 
fying herself  that  nothing  had  escaped  Letty 
In  elucidation  of  her  rash  behaviour,  Mrs. 
Graham,  with  gentle  hesitation,  spoke  of 
the  sick  child,  and  Mrs.  Ashley's  regret 
that.  In  her  excitement,  she  had  omitted  to 
ask  for  It. 

With  a  sort  of  deprecating  sadness,  Emma 
Phillips  repeated  In  substance  what  she  had 
said  to  Mrs.  Stacy.  Then  Mrs.  Graham, 
thinking  to  please,  asked  If  she  might  see 
the  child,  and  Emma  brought  the  infant, 
hidden  In  Its  voluminous  wrappings. 
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"  Its  eyes  are  weak,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
to  keep  them  shaded  from  the  light." 

Lettice  Graham  approached,  and  looked 
down  on  it. 

"  It  does  not  look  ill,"  she  said  ;  and  then, 
softly  the  childless  woman  touched  the  little 
face  with  her  finger-tips.  "  Poor  little  mite  !  " 
she  murmured,  and  added  with  a  smile,  "  I 
never  know  how  people  can  tell  their  babies, 
they  are  all  alike.  This  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  one  up  at  Shirley — though  their 
ages  are  different.     How  old  is  your  baby  ?  " 

'*  Near  three  weeks,"  Emma  Phillips  said. 

Then,  having  gained  no  additional  news 
by  her  expedition,  Mrs.  Graham  returned 
to  Shirley  Hall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LOOKING    BACK. 

HIRLEY  HALL  basked  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  wood-crowned, 
wood-encompassed  hill.  Many  generations 
of  Ashleys  had  lovingly  fostered  all  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  place,  and  had 
fortunately  possessed  sufficient  sense  of  the 
beautiful  to  keep  the  additions  made  by  art 
in  correspondence  with  their  surroundings. 
Before  the  broad  tall  windows  to  the 
western  front  was  a  wide  terrace,  with  steps 
leading  to  the  lawn,  where,  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  living,  and  quite  into  tradi- 
tional story,  the  opening  meet  of  the  Fox 
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Moor  Vale — that  joyous  dawn  of  west- 
country  bliss — had  always  been  held. 

The  late  squire  had  been  master  of 
hounds,  and  had  ridden  hard  to  near  the 
end  of  his  existence,  when  his  two  sons 
were  almost  elderly  men. 

His  wife  had  died  when  his  third  child, 
a  girl,  was  born.  The  boys  had  always 
been  strong  and  hardy,  but  Maud  was  small 
and  puny  in  body.  As  she  grew  up,  her 
mind  and  character  developed,  and  her 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  though  not  less  keen, 
were  somewhat  apart.  Her  father  was  de- 
voted to  her  after  his  fashion,  following  her 
feeble  movements,  as  a  child,  with  a  wistful, 
pitying  tenderness,  and  surrounding  her, 
later  on,  with  all  those  things  she  seemed 
most  to  prize,  though  in  a  line  he  could  little 
comprehend  or  follow,  regarding  with  wonder 
the  studious  life  she  led — inactive  of  ne- 
cessity— as  a  miracle  of  goodness  and  resig- 
nation to  her  lot.  He  never  ceased  to  sigh 
in    his    honest    heart    (though    no   word    of 
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regret  ever  passed  his  lips,  only  an  added 
tenderness  in  his  manner)  when  he  saw 
other  young  girls  thronging  round  him  at 
the  meet,  and  watched  their  bright  faces 
glowing  with  health  and  excitement. 

His  eldest  son,  Harry,  married  young,  and 
brought  home  a  fair  bride  from  the  North. 
It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  old  man,  when 
he  found  she  could  hold  her  own  with  the 
western  ladies  in  the  saddle ;  and  though 
the  silent  regret  for  the  absence  of  poor 
Maudie  was  not  extinguished,  a  long-felt 
blank  was  filled,  by  this  addition  to  the 
party. 

The  second  son,  George,  just  two  years 
younger  than  his  brother,  did  not  bring  the 
same  amount  of  happiness  and  contentment 
into  the  old  man's  life.  Unlike  any  living 
members  of  the  family,  he  seemed  to  have 
derived  his  nature  from  some  remote 
ancestral  source.  Every  inch  an  Ashley 
in  strength  and  commanding  appearance, 
fascinating  in  society,  wearing  in  his  pleasant 
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easy  moods  the  same  genial  expression  that 
distinguished  his  more  popular  brother,  his 
brows  had  a  trick  of  sudden  drooping,  which 
was  foreign  to  the  family  portraits.  His 
temper,  like  that  of  all  the  Ashleys,  was 
inflammable,  but  it  gave  no  flashes — only 
concentrated,  silently  nourished  wrath,  which 
fed  on  its  own  fury,  until  right  and  wrong, 
justice  and  mercy,  were  consumed  to  ashes, 
and  only  self-righteousness  remained.  As  a 
child,  he  was  vehement  in  asserting  his  justi- 
fication, though  truthful  in  confessing  any 
delinquency  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  ; 
pronouncing  judgment  on  any  who  differed 
from  him,  as  if  the  power  were  paralyzed 
which  would  enable  him  to  discern  any  fault 
in  his  own  actions.  Hounds  and  horses  he 
endured,  with  visible  effort  however,  because 
he  could  not  get  away  from  them ;  but, 
diverging  from  the  family  bent,  he  never 
loved  the  creatures,  or  enjoyed  their  society. 
His  saddle  and  he,  from  early  childhood, 
were  soon  parted  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  story 
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current  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  slipping 
off  in  soft  places  to  avoid  the  remainder  of 
the  run.  This  drew  on  him  his  father's 
scornful  indignation,  received  when  young 
with  sulky  silence,  and  later  on  with  sen- 
tentious remarks  and  openly  professed  con- 
tempt for  "  the  noble  sport  of  killing  poor 
little  beasts."  With  this  foundation,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  his  capacity  for  irritating 
the  squire  increased  year  by  year,  until  the 
periods  of  his  absence  from  home  were  hailed 
with  a  secret  gleam  of  content  by  those  who 
remained  behind.  His  kindly  genial-natured 
brother  did  all  he  could  to  keep  the  link 
between  father  and  son  unbroken.  For  a 
time  he  partially  succeeded,  and  then  sud- 
denly the  gulf  widened  past  bridging. 

Warped  in  nature  as  he  was,  George 
Ashley  turned  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his 
home-ties  into  a  martyrdom,  and  inclined  for 
consolation  towards  the  religion  of  fulmi- 
nating thunders,  then  pretty  freely  and  widely 
taught  from  many  pulpits  of  all  sects.     Of 
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course  he  reserved  the  rewards  for  his  own 
crown,  the  punishments  for  all  those  with 
whom  he  was  at  enmity. 

Unfortunately,  the  one  phase  of  ordinary 
humanity  that  remained  to  this  young  man 
missed  the  softening  influence  that  should 
have  healed  his  deformed  mind. 

In  the  quiet  market-place  of  a  country- 
town  in  the  eastern  shires,  where  some  freak 
of  his  restless  fancy  had  taken  him,  he  had 
listened  to  an  itinerant  preacher.  Whether 
the  speakers  words  had  power,  or  he  was 
visited  by  one  of  those  invisible  influences 
which  are  supposed  by  many  to  surround 
our  lives,  a  most  unwonted  feeling  of  humility 
crept  over  his  moral  consciousness,  disclosing 
a  want  his  self-sufficiency  at  that  moment 
could  not  fill  in. 

He  walked  along  in  the  evening  light 
with  a  softened  spirit  of  which  he  was  hardly 
aware,  and  the  nature  of  the  landscape  per- 
haps helped  the  feeling.  The  flat  wide 
country,  the  horizon  gracefully  broken  and 
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and  diversified  by  groups  of  oak  and  silver 
birch ;  here  and  there  a  red  farmhouse 
nestling  in  the  green,  or  a  windmill  slowly 
moving  its  arms  in  the  quiet  air.  The  little 
world  all  flat  and  unaspiring,  but  over  it  a 
glorious  heaven — grand  clouds  and  bound- 
less space,  not  one  presuming  mountain 
peak  or  hilltop  daring  to  break  the  sky- 
line and  climb  upwards  to  the  higher 
world. 

As  he  approached  a  stile  leading  across 
a  meadow,  the  shortest  way  to  the  village 
where  he  was  staying,  he  noticed  that  a  girl 
was  standing  there.  Without  looking  directly 
at  her,  he  raised  his  hat  with  the  instinct 
of  good  breeding,  and  was  about  to  continue 
his  way,  when  a  pleasant  and  merry  voice 
arrested  him. 

"  Please,  I  think  you  had  better  wait  a 
little  ;  the  bull  is  in  the  meadow.  They  are 
just  trying  to  coax  him  round  to  the  yard 
gate." 

He  looked  then  at  the  speaker,  and  that 
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which  met  his  gaze  was  so  sweet  and  fair,  that 
his  glance  lingered  a  little  before  he  spoke. 

"  Is  it  a  dangerous  bull  ? " 

She  laughed  softly,  and  nodded  her 
head  towards  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
meadow — 

"That's  Tom  Aldridge,"  she  said.  ''I 
don't  think  you'd  often  see  him  moving 
round  a  beast  as  cautiously  as  that !  I  never 
thought  he  could  be  afraid,  and  I  have  laughed 
watching  him  !  He  doesn't  know  any  one 
is  looking,  or  he  would  pretend  to  be  braver. 
He  is  so  proud  of  being  the  biggest  man  in 
the  village." 

She  turned  a  bright  face  towards  George 
Ashley  as  she  spoke,  and  all  unconsciously 
her  look  measured  his  tall  stature,  and 
revealed  her  silent  comparison,  while  he, 
looking  down  at  the  speaker,  noticed  how  all 
loveliness  was  "  summed  up  and  closed  in 
little." 

He  smiled.  **  Ah,  but  you  see  it  is  not 
always  bulk  that  tells.    For  instance — I  have 
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not  saved  you  from  an  angry  bull,  but  you 
have  performed  that  kind  office  for  me." 

**  Yes,"  she  answered  simply,  ''  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  I  know.  It's  my  bull — that  is, 
it's  father's,  which  is  the  same  thing.  That's 
our  farm  among  the  trees,  the  Vale  Farm. 
See,  there  he  goes  !  What  a  desperate  rush  ! 
I  know  Aldridge  feels  happier  than  he  did 
a  little  while  ago.     It's  quite  safe  now." 

It  was  not  the  last  time  those  contrasting 
figures  were  seen  together  by  the  meadow 
stile  and  elsewhere  during  the  autumn  sun- 
sets of  that  year. 

During  the  winter  and  the  "early  spring 
that  followed  a  change  appeared  to  rest  on 
George  Ashley  in  his  own  home— he  was 
less  dictatorial,  less  easily  annoyed  ;  the  best 
part  of  him  had  risen  to  the  surface.  Harry 
Ashley  rejoiced  to  think  his  long  striving 
had  borne  fruit,  and  that  at  last  George  was 
going  to  suppress  himself,  and  avoid  annoy- 
ing the  old  man,  who  could  not  in  course  of 
nature   be   with    them    much    longer.      The 
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women  smiled  at  each  other  and  suspected 
something.  So  there  was  a  great  calm  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  tempest  was  to  follow. 

George  Ashley  returned  to  Valeham  in 
"the  merrie,  merrie  month  of  May,"  that 
May  of  which  the  poets  have  always  sung  so 
sweetly.  As  a  rule  the  chief  merry-maker  in 
the  east  of  England  at  that  time  is  the  rude 
boisterous  wind  that  blows  in  across  the  sea, 
carrying  universal  discomfort  on  its  wings — 

"  Wind  from  the  east,  good  for  man  nor  beast." 

But  to  George  Ashley  east  wind  or  sun- 
shine, it  mattered  not,  as  he  walked  once 
more  along  the  lanes,  and  crossed  the  stile 
into  the  well-remembered  meadow.  The 
memory  of  his  autumn  visit  had  lingered  in 
his  mind  with  a  sweet  power,  and  now  he 
returned  to  the  place  having  no  ultimate 
plans,  no  intentions,  but  the  indulgence  of 
his  longing  to  see  one  face,  and  hear  one 
voice  again.  As  he  approached  the  farm 
to  which  he  was  bound,  he  was  chilled  by  a 
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certain  desolate  air,  a  silence  that  reigned 
over  the  spot.  No  cheery  sounds  like  those 
that  greeted  him  of  old,  the  farmyard  voices, 
and  the  life  and  bustle. 

The  door  into  the  old  hall  was  closed,  the 
windows  darkened ;  the  withered  stalks  and 
leaves,  remains  of  the  garden's  summer  glory, 
littered  the  unweeded  beds.  The  unpruned 
branches  of  her  favourite  rose  fell  forlorn 
across  the  casement,  where  she  used  to  sit 
and  greet  him  with  her  smile  of  welcome 
when  he  came.  He  called.  Only  an  idle 
echo  answered  him  at  first,  but,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  place  in  search  of 
some  one,  an  old  man  appeared  from  a 
hidden  corner  and  began  to  gesticulate  and 
mutter  in  an  unknown  tongue.  By  an  im- 
mense effort  he  caught  a  name  that  was 
familiar  to  him,  that  of  a  house  about  a  mile 
distant ;  and  despairing  of  deriving  further 
information  from  his  senile  friend,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  a  more  intelligible 
quarter,  with  anxious  foreboding  at  his  heart. 
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Desolation  had  indeed  fallen  on  the  Vale 
Farm.  The  master  who  had  held  sway 
there,  taking  his  place  in  long  lines  of 
unbroken  descent  from  the  days  of  Magna 
Charta,  had  died  suddenly  one  winter  even- 
ing, sitting  in  his  chair,  and  bearing  away 
with  him  into  the  darkness  the  smile  of  con- 
tent with  which  he  had  been  listening  to  his 
Alice  singing  to  him  as  her  wont  was  ''  be- 
tween the  lights." 

When  George  Ashley  saw  again  the  eyes 
whose  bright  merry  glance  had  almost  made 
a  new  man  of  him,  they  were  full  of  ill- 
repressed  tears.  The  little  black-robed  figure 
so  pathetic,  so  lonely  ! 

What  could  he  do  but  take  her  in  his 
arms,  and  vow  to  cherish  her  for  ever  ? 

She  was  homeless.  The  farm  went  to  a 
stranger,  an  unknown  and  distant  relative. 

But  though  the  old  property  had  passed 
away  from  the  direct  line,  the  remaining 
representative,  disinherited  because  she  was 
a   woman,    was   an  heiress   to   considerably 
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more  wealth  than  had  ever  been  possessed 
by  any  former  member  of  the  family.  Cling- 
ing to  the  ideal  of  her  girlhood,  the  first 
real  lover,  who  had  come  out  of  the  great 
unknown  world  outside  her  limited  area,  who 
had  returned  and  laid  his  love  at  her  feet, 
when  all  that  was  best  in  her  life  had  gone 
out  of  it ;  having  no  consent  to  ask,  no 
scruples  to  combat,  she  consented  to  become 
his  wife  at  once. 

As  for  him,  strange  to  say,  just  when  he 
reached  the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  the 
black  dog  came  and  sat  on  George  Ashley's 
back.  As  a  rule,  society  distinctions  pos- 
sessed more  force  in  directing  his  actions 
than  they  ever  exercised  on  his  father  and 
brother ;  but  when  he  thought  of  returning 
home  and  telling  the  story  of  his  country 
maiden,  and  asking  his  father  to  see  the 
woman  who  was  to  become  his  wife,  in  his 
own  twisted  mind  he  set  up  the  bugbear  of 
social  position, /'a  mere  farmer's  daughter," 
as    if    his    father    had    suggested    it !     He 
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assumed  the  antagonism  which  had  never 
been  offered,  and  placed  himself  in  the 
imaginary  position  of  one  who,  from  a 
sense  of  honour  and  unselfish  motives,  does 
the  right  in  spite  of  consequences.  The 
finale  was  that  he  took  no  one  into  his  con- 
fidence, acted  independently  of  all  advice, 
and  announced  his  concluded  marriage  to  the 
old  man  in  such  terms  that  the  Ashley  ire 
was  kindled.  Hard  words  were  spoken,  and 
father  and  son  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

Harry  Ashley  had  now  been  married  for 
seven  years,  and,  to  the  sorrow  and  regret 
of  all  concerned,  had  no  family  ;  whereas,  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  he  had  left  his 
father's  presence,  exchanging  bitter  words 
that  set  the  seal  of  ''  nevermore  "  on  all  the 
natural  family  ties  he  had  hitherto  known, 
George  Ashley's  gentle  little  wife  bore  him 
a  son.  The  old  squire  stamped  with  jealous 
rage,  the  younger  man  thought  the  Lord  had 
rewarded  them  both  according  to  their  merits, 
and  Harry  Ashley,-  being  of  his  nature  noble 
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and  above  all  meannesses,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity— in  the  face  of  polite  hints  that  the 
proceeding  would  be  unwelcome — of  visiting 
his  brother's  wife,  and  taking  his  Mary  with 
him. 

They  were  reluctantly  received  by  the 
head  of  the  house,  but  amply  repaid  for  their 
insistence  by  the  pleasure  their  coming  gave 
to  Alice.  Alas  !  the  merry  maiden  of  the 
Vale  Farm  had  very  soon  succumbed  to  her 
dismal  surroundings.  Of  an  affectionate, 
dependent  disposition,  she  had  still  a  strong 
character  and  opinion  of  her  own.  The  reli- 
gion of  gloom  had  repelled  her,  and  the  man 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  setting  himself 
upon  a  pinnacle,  very  soon  disclosed  to  her 
unhappy  perception  the  legs  of  brass  and 
the  feet  of  clay  !  That  his  family  refused  to 
receive  her,  hurt  her  pride  for  the  dear  father's 
sake  ;  remembering  whose  ancient  house,  she 
felt  her  spirit  rise  to  any  gentle  level  of 
squires  and  dames.  But  as  she  came  to  know 
her  husband  better,  and  saw  his  brother  and 
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his  brother's  wife,  a  clearer  perception  dawned 
across  her  mind.  Although  the  subject  was 
never  touched  upon  between  them,  she 
seemed  to  comprehend  how  the  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage,  treated  by  George,  had 
assumed  the  aggressive  form  which  solicited 
opposition. 

But  never,  as  the  years  went  on  and  cir- 
cumstances kept  alive  the  affectionate  inter- 
course between  the  Harry  Ashleys  and  their 
sister-in-law,  did  the  faithful  woman  discuss 
or  even  vaguely  allude  to  her  husband's 
undoubted  peculiarities  in  his  estrangement 
from  his  father.  An  old-fashioned  idea — per- 
haps it  had  its  good  points.  Her  story  was 
no  uncommon  one.  Love  gradually  changing 
into  duty.  It  is  a  school  of  life  that  has  many 
pupils.  A  discipline  all  cannot  bear.  Alice 
Fulcher  had  grown  up  under  the  broad  sky 
of  her  native  shire  with  a  thoughtful  mind. 
All  unconsciously  the  easy  merriment  and 
light-hearted  enjoyment  of  youth  left  her, 
and,  still  unconsciously,  with  her  love  there 
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mingled  a  great  pity — and  her  dependence 
was  insecure,  and  forced  her  to  pause  and 
find  her  own  standing-point,  while  holding 
rigidly  to  a  sense  of  a  true  woman's  obliga- 
tions. Martyrdom  and  hair-shirt  were 
foreign  to  her  nature.  She  never  analyzed 
herself,  or  knew  how  the  spirit  within  her 
was  working  towards  the  light,  but  all 
through  her  simple  story  she  lived  that  life 
which  we  may  justly  suppose  is  concluded 
with  the  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant."  Always  cheerful,  always  brave, 
never  caught  in  the  thick  darkness  of  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  undaunted  by  its  thunders, 
unharmed  by  its  lightnings,  and  perceiving 
love,  justice,  and  mercy  beyond  all  clouds. 

Her  education  had  been  more  useful  than 
ornamental ;  her  sole  accomplishment  the 
proper  management  of  the  beautiful  voice 
with  which  she  had  been  gifted,  and  which 
the  vicar  of  her  quiet  parish,  himself  a 
finished  musician,  had  trained  for  love  of  its 
sweetness,  and  its  useful  purpose  in  a  village 
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choir.  The  baby  boy  that  arrived  so  early 
in  her  married  life  filled  many  blanks,  almost 
before  she  had  perceived  them,  and  her 
tenderness  and  devotion  found  a  human 
shrine,  where  her  offerings  were  not  in  vain. 

Once,  after  this  boy  was  born,  the  squire 
had  come  forward  to  hold  out  a  hand  of 
forgiveness  ;  but  George  Ashley  sternly  re- 
fused to  be  reconciled.  He  called  it  "  cring- 
ing,'* and  talked  of  '*  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt," 
and  shrouded  his  self- righteousness  in  still 
severer  gloom.  After  that  his  name  was 
never  spoken  in  his  father's  presence. 

Some  years  before  Mr.  Ashley  died,  a  little 
granddaughter  had  arrived  at  the  hall.  The 
disappointment  was  as  keen  as  had  been 
the  anxious  hope  of  a  possible,  heir,  but  the 
blow  was  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  new 
member  of  the  family  became  the  recipient 
of  a  household's  devotion,  while  hope  still 
pointed  to  the  future.  The  grandfather, 
however,  had  to  pay  the  last  debt  before 
this   longing  was    fulfilled.     The  succession 
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to  the  property  was  to  the  nearest  male  in: 
the  direct  hne,  the  son  of  an  elder  son's 
daughter  taking  precedence  of  a  younger 
brother's  son.  And  in  his  last  days,  though 
the  old  man  alway  referred  to  this  fact, 
other  possibilities  no  doubt  troubled  his  re- 
pose ;  and  often  he  would  rouse  himself 
from  the  weak  lethargy  of  failing  age,  and 
say  earnestly,  "See  the  boy  often.  Make  a 
man  of  him  if  you  can." 

George  Ashley  so  arranged  his  scruples 
that  he  permitted  himself  to  attend  his  father's 
funeral^  bringing  his  boy,  then  six  years 
old ;  but  he  limited  his  visit  to  the  church, 
and  the  peaceful  corner  of  the  churchyard 
where  many  generations  of  Ashleys  lay  at 
rest  on  the-  borders  of  their  own  broad 
meadow-lands. 


CHAPTER  V. 


EARLY   DAYS. 


HE  squire's  dying  wish  was  respected. 
The  lad,  who  had  been  called  Robert, 
became  to  his  uncle  almost  as  a  son — a 
portion  of  his  summer  and  winter  holidays 
being  always  spent  in  Shirley. 

At  first,  this  woke  in  him  the  childish 
wonder  that  he  should  always  go  alone,  the 
regret  to  be  parted  during  holidays  from  his 
mother  ;  but  when  he  became  old  enough 
to  demand  explanations,  a  very  few  words 
sufficed  to  his  intelligence.  It  was  very 
plain  to  him  that  blame,  if  there  were  blame, 
would  lie  with  the  dark  stern  man  who 
threw  a  gloom  even  over  the  sunshine  of  his 
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mother's  presence  ;  and  side  by  side  with  this 
conviction  another  grew  and  strengthened, 
that  if  his  mother  thought  it  right,  it  must 
be  right.  On  the  one  hand,  he  felt  unques- 
tioning admiration  and  submission ;  on  the 
other,  not  fear — that  was  foreign  to  his  con- 
stitution— but  doubt  and  gradually  develop- 
ing dissension. 

There  was  but  three  years*  difference  in 
age  between  the  cousins,  and  they  soon 
became  good  comrades  and  fast  friends ; 
getting  into  mischief  in  company,  tumbling 
down  ditches  when  hunting  for  wildflowers 
or  following  errant  butterflies  ;  tearing  their 
clothes  in  climbing  trees  and  scrambling 
through  bushes  ;  but  always  bearing  blame 
together  without  a  wish  to  throw  any  part 
of  it  from  one  culprit  to  another. 

Then  in  winter  came  the  dear  delight  of 
riding  to  the  meets  with  Squire  Ashley ;  at 
first  only  to  the  meet — no  further.  Then  in 
time  Robert  got  promotion,  and  was  allowed 
to  join  his  uncle.     On  the  first  occasion,  in 
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spite  of  his  pride,  he  felt  guilty  of  a  certain 
meanness,  as  he  looked  back  and  saw  the 
miserable  face  of  his  deserted  companion, 
left  reluctantly  behind  with  the  old  groom  in 
attendance.  Their  joint  entreaties,  however, 
soon  prevailed  to  alter  these  regulations,, 
■and  henceforth  they  took  their  way  together, 
as  near  the  front  rank  as  their  smaller  beasts 
could  carry  them.  All  Robert's  doubts, 
reflections,  and  ideas  were  confided  to  his 
cousin  Letty,  and  many  words  of  advice 
and  wisdom  fell  from  her  sage  little  lips  in 
response. 

Personally,  she  had  nothing  to  confide ; 
her  way  of  life  was  all  straight  sailing ;  no 
mystery  dwelt  in  her  domestic  circle,  except 
the  isolation  from  her  uncle  George,  and 
the  regrettable  fact  that  there  seemed  no 
likelihood  of  seeing  Roberts  sweet  and 
beautiful  mother. 

*'  Why  is  it,  Robert,  I  wonder  ? "  she 
would  say. 

**  I    don't   know,   Letty,"   the    boy  would 
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answer,  with  a  furrow  of  thought  on  his 
forehead.  "  It's  not  mother's  fault,  I  know. 
Some  old  quarrel,  I  expect,  that  father  won't 
patch  up." 

"  I  can't  fancy  quarrelling  for  such  a  long 
time.  Why,  Robert,  Emma  told  me  Uncle 
George  had  not  been  here  since  long  before 
you  were  born !  Could  you  go  on  like  that, 
for  such  years  and  years  ?  " 

*'  Not  quarrelling  all  the  time.  Of  course, 
I  often  fight  with  boys  at  school.  If  they're 
good  chaps,  we  make  it  up ;  if  they're  not, 
I  always  try  to  give  the  hardest  kick,  and 
when  I  let  them  go,  I  let  them  go,  and  have 
no  more  to  do  with  them." 

"  Don't  you  sometimes  feel  sorry,  and 
change  your  mind  }  " 

**  No,  Letty.  I  don't  make  my  mind  up 
quickly ;  but  I  never  change  it." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  pulling  a  branch 
off  the  bough  of  a  tree  above  him,  began 
slowly  throwing  the  leaves  one  by  one  upon 
the   flowing   waters,  watching  them  caught 
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by  the  eddies,  and  swirled  into  the  rapid 
flood.  They  were  resting  at  hot  midday 
in  a  cool  broad  shadow  by  the  trout  stream, 
their  rods  beside  them,  and  the  partly  filled 
basket  snugly  sheltered  in  the  tall  damp 
grass.  Letty  looked  up  at  him  with  a  feeling 
of  respectful  admiration. 

*'  Fine  young  man — every  inch  an  Ashley,'* 
her  aunt's  maid,  Emma  Ray,  had  said  that 
morning,  when,  looking  from  the  window, 
they  had  seen  him  waiting  for  his  cousin  on 
the  lawn.  The  girl  wondered  if  her  uncle 
George  was  like  that.  Presently  she  con- 
tinued the  discourse. 

"It  doesn't  seem  quite  right,  Robert,"  she 
said.  '*  It  must  be  horrid  never  to  change 
one's  mind.  You  wouldn't  like  it.  This 
morning,  when  you  threw  acorns  at  Snowball 

and  hit  her  in  the  eye-- Yes,  you  did — 

you  needn't  laugh  and  shake  your  head ; 
you  did,  I  tell  you — I  said,  '  I  won't  come 
fishing  with  you  ; '  and  when  I  walked  away 
you  came  and  fetched  me  back.     Now,  if  I 
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hadn't  changed  my  mind,  I  shouldn't  be 
enjoying  myself  here,  and  you  would  be 
moping  about  alone." 

He  flung  the  bared  branch  after  its  parted 
leaves,  and  turned  to  face  her,  standing  tall 
and  straight  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back. 

*'  I  didn't  mean  little  things  like  that,"  he 
said — **  and  besides,  you're  a  girl,  which 
makes  a  difference  ;  but  I  mean  things  like 
this.  If  I  saw  a  big  boy  hurt  a  little  boy, 
who  was  my  friend,  or  who  was  weak  or 
helpless,  I'd  hate  that  big  boy  till  I  died ;  and 
even  if  he  grew  up  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  saint, 
I  could  never  forget  the  black  mark  he 
carried  on  him.  That's  what  I  mean.  If  I 
have  a  real  reason  for  making  up  my  mind, 
I  couldn't  change  it  unless  the  reason 
changed,  which  is  impossible.  And,  Letty,  I 
did  not  hit  Snowball  in  the  eye  ;  I  wouldn't 
have  hurt  little  Fluffy  for  the  world.  It 
wasn't  an  acorn  I  threw  at  all.  Only  just  a 
dead  leaf,  so  there  !  " 
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Letty  rose,  and  tossed  her  curls  back  from 
her  face. 

*'  Oh,  of  course,**  she  said  ;  **  Fm  only  a 
girl,  so  nothing  matters.  Never  mind.  I 
won't  go  home  till  I  catch  a  bigger  fish  than 
you  do ; "  and  taking  up  her  rod  she  began 
to  walk  the  little  pathway  beside  the  stream. 
Robert  followed  her  with  rather  a  superior 
smile. 

''  You'll  have  to  change  your  mind  pretty 
often,  if  you  lay  such  traps  for  it  as  that,"  he 
said. 

And  so  the  cousins  grew  up  together,  and 
Robert  became  as  dear  to  them  all  as  if  he 
had  been  to  Letty  that  brother  whose  place 
he  filled  so  well. 

Then  came  the  advanced  period  in  their 
lives,  when  school  merged  into  college,  and 
Letty  wore  longer  dresses  and  higher  hair, 
and  paid  some  heed  to  careful  costume,  and 
stood  in  bevies  of  fair  maidens  when  the 
archery  meetings  took  place,  or  a  fete  was 
held    in    Shirley    Great    Park.      On    these 
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occasions  Letty  always  bore  away  the  bell 
for  her  beauty  and  her  grace,  while  her 
handsome  cousin,  fully  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  the  other  beaux,  attracted  many 
a  sparkling  pair  of  eyes. 

There  is  a  saying  often  used,  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  accentuated  by  the  con- 
text in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  its 
meaning  is  wide  and  true,  and  mostly  sad : 
*'  Sowing  wild  oats."  It  might  fitly  be  ren- 
dered into  the  words  of  the  Great  Master : 
"  And  the  enemy  sowed  tares." 

Alas !  those  seeds,  scattered  broadcast 
in  the  morning  of  life,  too  often  grow  up 
between  the  sower  and  the  sunlight,  casting 
the  heavy  shadow  from  which  there  is  no 
escape. 

Robert  Ashley's  natural  bias  was  in  the 
direction  of  light  and  warmth  and  bright- 
ness. He  was  gregarious,  too,  and  when  he 
left  the  schoolboy  trammels  for  the  freedom 
surrounding  a  correct  finish  to  a  country 
gentleman's  education,  he  found  himself  with 
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ample  means,  and  no  necessity  for  any  effort 
but  enjoyment.  Being,  however,  endowed 
with  clear  intellectual  perceptions,  he  derived 
pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  same  from 
the  legitimate  source  provided  by  his  posi- 
tion in  a  seat  of  learning.  By  the  will  of 
his  Suffolk  grandfather,  he  became  entitled 
to  a  goodly  income  on  coming  of  age,  and 
the  interest  which  had  accumulated  during 
his  minority  had  been  so  well  administered  by 
the  shrewd  old  lawyer,  who  was  his  grand- 
sire's  friend,  that  the  original  value  was  much 
increased.  The  rest  of  the  personal  property 
had  been  left  to  his  mother  and  her  heirs,  or, 
failing  these,  it  was  to  revert  to  endowment 
of  charities  in  his  grandfather's  native  parish. 
His  money  prospects  were,  therefore,  sure 
and  independent.  This  naturally  procured 
him  many  friends.  His  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, however,  was  not  enlisted  on  these 
grounds.  Stephen  Holdness  was  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Mortlands ;  for  a  younger 
son  he  had  a  fair  allowance,  and  that  little 
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prefix  to  his  name  which  is  a  close  second 
to  wealth  in  the  power  of  attraction  it 
exercises.  But  neither  was  it  on  this  ground 
that  Robert  Ashley  became  his  friend.  It 
was  rather  a  community  of  tastes  that  drew 
them  together;  they  loved  field-sports  and 
fourfooted  companions,  and  the  riding  and 
the  driving  their  means  permitted  them  to 
indulge  in  so  freely. 

One  of  their  great  undertakings  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  during  their  first  term, 
was  the  breaking  in  of  a  pair  of  young  horses 
to  run  in  tandem.  The  leader  had  opinions 
of  his  own,  and  his  subjection  was  a  stiff 
matter.  Returning  one  day  from  a  long  and 
successful  experiment,  Robert  was  congratu- 
lating himself. 

**  Here,  Holdness,"  he  said,  *'  change 
places  with  me,  and  take  the  reins ;  he's  not 
the  same  beast  to-day — going  as  confidingly 
as  a  child." 

And  then,  having  changed  places,  he  leant 
back  enjoying  the  pace,  the  pleasant  move- 
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ment,  and  the  passing  scene,  being  as  it 
were  relieved  of  the  responsibility.  Now,  a 
very  little  thing  sometimes  makes  a  very  large 
difference,  and  in  this  case,  though  Stephen 
Holdness  was  quite  as  skilful  at  his  post  as 
Robert  Ashley,  the  change  of  places  caused 
a  catastrophe  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  occurred.  The  clever  little  horse, 
trained  to  the  conquering  hand,  had  ceased 
to  struggle  against  fate,  and  was  just  making 
up  his  mind  that  he  had  no  chance,  when 
the  chain  of  magnetic  control  that  runs  along 
the  ribbons  was  diverted  for  a  moment. 
They  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
graced  by  their  Alma  Mater,  and  were  pass- 
ing pretty  rapidly  down  a  slight  incline — a 
narrow  street  with  houses  either  side — when 
Robert  Ashley,  from  his  post  of  idle  observa- 
tion, suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  By  Jove  !     What  a  pretty  girl ! " 
Stephen   turned   to  look ;   a   limpness   of 
diminished  power  reached  the  bit ;  the  young 
horse  plunged,  crossed  his  feet,  came  down. 
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and,  tripping  up  the  wheeler,  brought  the 
whole  concern  to  utter  smash  ! 

Beyond  a  severe  shaking,  Stephen  was 
unhurt ;  but  his  companion,  less  fortunate, 
was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  his  forehead,  and 
had  been  cut  on  the  arm  by  the  glass  of  the 
broken  lamp,  which  had  also  torn  open  the 
sleeve  of  his  driving-coat. 

The  accident  had  taken  place  near  the 
door  of  a  small  inn,  and  the  proprietor  and 
his  underlings  rushed  out  to  the  assistance 
of  the  gentlemen.  He  touched  his  cap  to 
Stephen,  as  one  who  was  not  unknown  to 
him. 

"  Tm  glad  you're  not  hurt,  sir.  Leave  the 
gentleman  to  me,  I'll  look  after  him." 

He  led  poor  Robert,  quite  dazed,  into 
the  parlour  of  the  inn,  leaving  Stephen  to 
superintend  the  other  details,  and  seated  him 
on  the  couch ;  then,  going  to  the  folding 
doors  that  divided  that  from  an  inner  room, 
he  called  out — 

'*  Here,    lass,    sharp !       Water,     sponge, 
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bandages;  make  haste!  It's  a  man,  and 
not  a  horse  this  time." 

Robert  was  leaning-  back  quite  unconscious, 
his  face  white,  muddy,  and  bloodstained,  and 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  nearly  off.  A  face 
looked  in  at  the  door,  and  a  girl's  voice  said 
in  a  flippant,  heartless  manner — 

**  Oh,  how  nasty ! "  and  the  face  was 
withdrawn.  Soon,  however,  she  returned. 
Together  they  laid  their  invalid  comfortably 
on  the  couch,  and  then  deftly  and  gently 
enough  she  sponged  and  cleaned  the  wound 
on  his  forehead,  which  was  not  severe.  She 
neatly  plastered  it,  drawing  the  crisp  curls 
over  so  that  it  should  not  show,  and,  re- 
garding her  work  with  an  eye  of  approval, 
said  to  herself,  "  That  alters  appearances." 

Her  father  had  gone  away  to  help  with 
the  horses,  but  she  needed  no  assistance. 
She  cut  away  the  torn  half  of  the  coat- 
sleeve,  and  with  a  skilful  hand  dressed  and 
bandaged  the  wounded  arm,  reserving  a  long 
strip  to  make  the  necessary  sling,  when  her 
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patient  should  rise.  Then,  with  an  ad- 
miring smile,  she  noticed  the  broad  chest  and 
shoulders,  across  which  it  would  have  to  be 
placed. 

Just  as  she  had  completed  her  task,  Robert 
sighed  and  opened  his  eyes — blue  eyes, 
quite  ordinary  blue  eyes,  remarkable  only 
for  the  strange  light  and  attracting  power 
that  flashed  out  of  them.  He  looked  round, 
made  an  effort  to  raise  himself  on  the 
wounded  arm,  became  conscious  of  some- 
thing unusual,  but,  struggling  into  a  sitting 
posture,  said  with  a  note  of  interrogation  in 
his  voice — 

-Hullo?" 

The  girl  placed  a  cushion  behind  him. 

**  The  dog-cart  upset,  and  you  were  hurt," 
she  said.  Then,  meeting  his  look,  she  let 
the  long  dark  lashes  fall  and  shadow  the 
soft  pink  glow  of  rosy  cheeks,  adding  in  a 
low  voice,  "  I  am  so  sorry." 

There  was  a  pause.  Robert  Ashley  stood 
up. 
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'*  You  ought  to  be,"  he  answered ;  "it  was 
all  your  fault." 

She  raised  her  eyes  in  astonishment,  but 
said  nothing.  He  stood  in  front  of  the 
mirror  over  the  sideboard,  and  critically 
examined  himself,  then  turned  round. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  all  this  ?  " 

The  graceful  outline  of  her  tall  fine  figure 
looked  almost  more  striking  from  the  droop 
of  the  haughty  head,  as  if  his  strange  reproof 
had  touched  her.  Robert  Ashley  came  for- 
ward with  outstretched  hand. 

'  ■  Let  me  apologize  for  my  bad  manners, 
and  mend  my  speech  to  a  truer  meaning.  It 
was  your  misfortune,  not  your  fault." 

As  the  two  young  men  walked  home 
that  evening,  leaving  their  property  in  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Moore,  Stephen  was  profuse 
in  his  regrets  and  self-railings.  His  friend, 
who  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  what 
had  at  one  time  promised  to  be  the  serious 
effects  of  the  accident,  assumed  the  sono- 
rous voice  and  tone  of  a  well-known  don. 
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"  My  young  friend,"  he  said,  ''  my  con- 
demnation would  not  he  so  severe  had  your 
handling  of  the  subject  become  unsteady 
from — a  fact ;  but,  that  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a  pretty  face  should  so  unnerve  you, 
excites  in  my  mind  grave  apprehensions  for 
your  future  ! '" 

Stephen  laughed  and  looked  conscious. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  **  your  suggestion 
came  very  near  a  fact.  I'd  seen  her  there 
before." 


CHAPTER  VL 

TARES. 

HE  young  horses  recovered  from  their 
hurts  more  tardily,  but  quite  as  com- 
pletely as  their  owners,  and  their  training 
was  soon  resumed ;  but,  by  some  tacit  con- 
sent, the  scene  of  their  overthrow  was 
avoided  in  going  out  and  coming  in. 

When  Robert  Ashley  had  offered  his 
apology  for  his  rude  and  hasty  language,  a 
smile  of  forgiveness  had  brightened  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  girl,  and  with  gentle 
remonstrance  she  had  arranged  the  sling 
across  his  shoulder,  and  cautioned  him 
against  using  his  arm  too  freely  for  a  few 
hours.     Then,  as  Stephen's  voice  was  heard 
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approaching  with  her  father,  she  had  abruptly- 
slipped  away  into  the  inner  room,  without  a 
word  of  farewell. 

Naturally  enough,  in  a  few  days  Robert 
Ashley  had  returned,  to  thank  her  for  her 
care,  and  prove  how  successful  had  been  her 
treatment.  He  found  her  very  studious  in 
the  inner  room,  which,  to  his  surprise,  was 
furnished  with  taste  and  refinement,  like  a 
delicate  lady's  boudoir.  The  table  was 
covered  with  books,  and  she  told  him  she 
was  educating  herself,  with  what  help  she 
could  command,  that  she  might  make  her 
living  as  a  governess. 

He  laughingly  prognosticated  a  very 
different  career ;  but,  with  the  haughty  bear- 
ing of  a  dame  of  high  degree,  she  said  she 
could  not  contemplate  existence  with  any  in 
her  own  rank  of  life,  and  was  fully  set  to 
continue  in  the  way  she  had  chosen.  She 
was  by  turns  proud  and  distant,  soft  and 
appealing,  changeable  as  shine  and  shade, 
and  bewitchingly  beautiful   in  every  phase. 
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Small  excuses  sufficed  to  lure  him  back  into 
the  same  fascinating  society.  Whenever 
they  met,  incidentally  from  her  soft  red  lips 
there  fell  some  hint  of  time  or  locality 
where  they  could  meet  again,  until  twenty- 
four  hours  endured  without  her  presence 
felt  like  a  whole  year  of  eclipse.  She  had  a 
brother  considerably  older  than  herself,  who 
did  the  work  of  an  ostler  in  his  father's  yard. 
That  he  was  related  to  the  family,  Robert 
discovered  by  hearing  him  call  Moore 
*'  father ;  "  otherwise,  he  seemed  suppressed 
and  treated  as  the  rest  of  the  hired  servants. 
The  man  had  made  frequent  suggestions  as 
to  service  with  Mr.  Ashley,  and  once  during 
a  short  vacation  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  stable.  This  post  he  declined  to 
relinquish,  declaring  he  would  remain  with- 
out wages  sooner  than  return  to  his  original 
employment,  and  having  a  sort  of  pity  for 
him,  and  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  he 
was  competent  as  well  as  willing,  Robert 
Ashley  had  acceded  to  his  desire. 
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He  was  a  thick-set  powerful-looking  man^ 
with  a  shfewd  honest  face  and  commonplace 
features,  set  apart  in  every  way  from  the 
beautiful  creature  who  was  so  nearly  related 
to  him. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  the  end  of 
the  term  ;  a  brilliant  morning  dawned  on 
the  sleeping  world.  There  had  been  a  late 
and  riotous  party  in  the  rooms  of  a  man 
named  Lennard  Wilmot.  This  man  was 
the  idlest  of  idlers,  a  gentlemanly  imbecile 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  existence, 
at  that  time,  in  an  incoherent  state,  owing 
to  his  unbridled  indulgence  in  the  cup  that 
inebriates.  Very  unsteady  steps  left  his 
table  towards  the  small  hours  ;  foolish  heads 
and  dull  eyes  had  retreated  to  their  pillows, 
while  that  daily  panorama,  the  beauty  of 
returning  light,  and  the  reviving  of  all 
nature's  sights  and  sounds,  was  being 
exhibited  as  usual,  to  a  very  select  audience. 

Lizzie  Moore  stood  under  a  little  clump 
of  trees  about  a  mile  beyond  the  town.     It 
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bordered  a  right  of  way  across  some  com- 
mon lands,  now  silent  and  lonely,  where, 
later  in  the  day,  among  the  patches  of 
yellow  gorse,  donkeys  grazed  and  children 
played. 

She  leant  against  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
watching  and  listening.  There  was  an 
added  charm  about  her  face  in  that  early 
solitude,  as  if  her  good  angel  had  stooped 
and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  left  a  thrill  of 
better  Impulse  In  her  being.  She  looked  a 
veritable  Aurora  stepping  forward  to  greet 
the  dawn.  Still  there  was  a  wistful  human 
tenderness  in  her  expression  ;  the  new-born 
day  rose  up  from  the  under-world,  as  yet 
unsullied  by  care  or  crime,  and  nature 
touched  an  answering  echo  somewhere  in 
the  inmost  centre  of  a  stifled  soul.  At  that 
moment  Lizzie  Moore  longed  to  cast  from 
her  the  burden  of  the  past ;  to  be  in  truth, 
for  his  dear  sake,  that  which  she  only 
seemed. 

Robert    Ashley   had    passed    a   haunted 
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night.  He  felt  himself  captive  in  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  conqueror,  and  the  sense  of 
what  his  days  would  mean,  when  shut  out 
from  that  sweet  prison,  had  quite  appalled 
him.  Little  by  little,  the  thing  had  grown  to 
this — a  lovely  girl,  a  kindly  word  ;  a  never- 
failing  satisfaction  to  his  artistic  perception ;  a 
daily  meeting  almost  unconsciously  arranged 
at  first,  becoming  more  and  more  an  im- 
portant fact  until  it  developed  into  the 
object,  end,  and  aim  of  his  existence. 
Always  keeping  her  self-indicated  future  in 
mind,  the  bulk  of  their  conversation  had 
been  sensible  enough,  with  those  little 
untranslatable  breaks  and  episodes  which 
were  inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 
The  last  time  they  had  parted,  however,  the 
barrier  had  fallen.  Her  hand  had  lingered 
in  his  clasp ;  her  great  dark  eyes  had  flashed 
an  unveiled  light  into  his. 

**  Oh,  how  cruel  you  have  been  to  come 
so  often !  How  shall  I  live  when  you  are 
gone  ?  " 
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Robert  Ashley,  to  use  the  parlance  of  the 
present  day,  was  "very  strai^s^ht,"  but  he 
took  her  In  his  arms,  gave  her  one  passionate 
kiss,  and  broke  away,  an  eager  whisper 
following  him — 

"  To-morrow  mornings  early ;  you  know 
where ! " 

All  through  the  riot  of  that  wild  night  In 
young  Wllmot's  room  he  had  been  puzzling 
over  the  problem  so  suddenly  placed  before 
him  for  solution.  After  he  had  returned  to 
his  room,  he  never  went  to  bed,  but  just  sat 
at  the  open  window  longing  for  the  dawn — 
yet  thinking  of  Letty,  of  his  uncle,  above 
all,  of  his  mother ;  and,  so  thinking,  he  drew 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  meeting  should 
be  "  good-bye "  until  he  had  seen  his 
mother.  He  knew  her  Ideas  were  so 
generous,  so  large — If  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  speak  to  her  about  the  matter ;  and,  If 
not — why,  then  ?  Yes,  It  must  be  "  good- 
bye "  for  the  present.  She  was  so  beautiful, 
so  ladylike,  so  clever  ;  her-  position  she  was 
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trying  hard  to  retrieve.  With  a  father  who 
cared  nothing  for  her,  a  brother  utterly 
below  her  level — all  this  being  the  picture 
she  had  with  skilful  artless  touches  drawn 
upon  his  imagination  —  was  the  dream 
Utopian  or  exaggerated,  that  he  and  love, 
hand  in  hand,  might  raise  the  beauteous 
flower  from  the  desert  where  it  had  so 
strangely  blossomed  ? 

Lovers'  language  and  lovers'  dreams ! 

As  he  neared  the  place  where  he  knew 
she  would  be  waiting,  his  heart  failed  him. 
He  realized  keenly  that  he  was  not  a  man 
in  marble. 

After  what  had  already  occurred  he  could 
not  but  doubt  that  she  would  calmly  receive 
his  reasonable  judgment,  and  sagely  thought 
out  policy ;  he  could  not  but  doubt,  also,  his 
own  strength  to  abide  by  his  resolution.  He 
saw  his  danger,  and  shrank  from  facing  it. 
For  some  yards  further  the  winding  road 
was  bordered  by  a  deep  tall  hedge,  and  then 
a  sudden  gap  turned  round  and  led  backwards 
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to  the  clump  of  trees  on  the  common,  which 
was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  road,  but  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  passer-by.  Ashley 
walked  slowly,  bracing  himself  for  the  trial 
before  him.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  for  un- 
expected sounds  filled  the  stillness. 

*' Why,  Liz!" 

"  Oh,  Mat !  where  have  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  You  sweet  witch  !  What  ?  ain't  you 
glad  to  see  your  man  ?  It's  all  very  fine  to 
play  your  lords  and  gentlemen  so  prettily — 
drawing  them  all  for  me,  are  you  ?  Well, 
if  I  catch  you  liking  any  of  them  better 
than  Mat,  I'll  break  his  curled  head  into 
dominoes " 

Not  from  a  wish  to  save  his  **  curled 
head,"  but  sickened  with  this  rude,  vulgar 
parody  on  the  meeting  he  had  pictured,  the 
respectful  homage  he  had  been  preparing  to 
offer  at  this  shrine,  Robert  Ashley  returned 
to  his  rooms  a  wiser  if  not. a  better  man. 

That  day  he  expended  a  good  deal  of 
tobacco,  and,    flying  from   the    face    of  his 
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fellows,  walked  solitary  miles  along  un- 
frequented lanes,  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
returning  home  at  nightfall,  just  in  time  to 
join  anqther  band  of  revellers,  and  be  the 
gayest  of  the  gay. 

The  next  morning  by  force  of  habit  he 
woke  at  dawn.  He  called  himself  the  most 
emphatic  fool  alive,  and  turned  round  to 
sleep  again,  but  was  too  tormented  by  his 
deep  humiliation  to  rest ;  so  rose,  flung  on 
some  clothes,  and  walked  to  the  stables. 
Here  a  new  pin  pricked  him  at  the  sight 
of  his  groom — young  Moore.  But  their 
remarks  were  on  business  only,  and  curtly 
exchanged. 

He  noticed,  however,  that  the  man  looked 
ill;  he  had  a  cut  across  his  cheek,  and 
moved  his  arm  stiffly,  and  looked  genuinely 
miserable. 

Ashley  was  of  a  compassionate  nature, 
and  everything  was  in  first-rate  order,  no 
little  detail  had  been  neglected,  so  he  said — 

"  How  did  you  get  hurt  ?" 
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Moore  looked  at  him,  and  held  out  his 
clasped  hands. 

*'  They  did  it— to  home." 

*'  They  ?  " — he  laughed — "  your  sister  or 
your  father  ?" 

**  She  is  no  sister  of  mine,  master.  Praise 
be,  my  mother  never  brought  a  woman  like 
to  that  into  this  warld.  She  egged  father  on 
to  strike  me  with  the  whip.  She  knew  I 
couldn't  strike  at  father.  They  called  me 
shameful  names,  and  turned  me  from  them  ; 
I  never  wish  to  see  them  more." 

"  Why  did  they  do  it  ?  " 

Eagerly  he  answered,  "  Let  me  tell  you, 
master.  I've  been  skirting  round  this  long 
time  to  get  the  chance  of  speech,  but  I 
doubted  you  were  too  blind  to  heed  me. 
When  I  went  home  last  evening  to  fetch 
some  clothes,  Lizzie  called  to  me  from  the 
door  of  the  house  yard.  'Come  here,  you 
tame  cat,'  she  said ;  *  father  wants  you.'  I 
took  no  heed  to  that.  Then,  mister,  he 
come  out  and   called  my  name.      *  Answer 
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your  sister  civil/  he  says ;  and  I  went  then. 
I've  always  put  up  with  father;  my  mother 
was  fond  of  he,  Lizzie's  eyes  were  red,  and 
her  face  white  and  soft,  like  she  had  been 
crying  about  something,  but  she  stood  up 
bold  and  spoke  in  her  grand  way.  *  Did 
Mr.  Ashley  go  out  this  morning  ? '  *  That's 
his  business,'  I  said,  *and  concerns  no 
one  here.  I'll  tell  you  nought  about  Mr. 
Ashley ;  it  was  an  evil  day  for  him  that 
brought  him  to  this  place.'  I  said  that, 
sir." 

At  the  mention  of  the  soft  pale  face,  with 
its  signs  of  sorrow,  a  picture  rose  in  Robert 
Ashley's  mind  that  for  a  moment  stopped 
the  beating  of  his  heart ;  and  as  the  tidal 
wave  halts  to  gain  power,  one  pulse  of 
misery,  forgiveness,  longing,  set  it  bound- 
ing with  strong  painful  throbs  that  seemed 
to  strike  upon  his  brain !  He  knit  his 
brows  and  stamped  his  foot  upon  the 
ground. 

"Go  on,"  he  said. 
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Moore  paused ;  something  in  the  expression 
of  his  master's  face  gave  a  bias  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

**  I  was  only  eight  year  old  when  my 
mother  died,  sir.  My  father — well,  he  was 
mad  with  sorrow ;  but,  before  I  was  nine, 
he  brought  home  another  wife.  Then  baby 
Lizzie  came.  Oh,  master !  I  was  a  poor, 
lonely  little  chap ;  I  seemed  to  belong  to 
no  one  in  partickler.  And  how  I  loved  and 
slaved  for  that  little  child  no  one  knows 
better  nor  she.  Her  mother  was  a  wicked 
woman ;  and,  as  time  passed  on,  she  led 
the  girl  after  her.  I  kept  to  her  as  long 
as  I  could,  but  things  got  worse  and  worse. 
I  had  eyes,  and  I  had  ears." 

He  paused,  pained  by  his  own  words,  and 
all  that  they  recalled. 

''  She  turned  to  me  in  her  trouble,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  put  her  in  the  right  way — 
the  right  way  for  an  honest  woman."  Moore 
looked  round  with  caution.  Then,  coming 
close  to  his  master,  whispered  some  words 
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in  his  ear — words  of  an  unexpected  and  sur- 
prising nature,  to  judge  by  the  start  and 
the  sudden  flush  in  the  face  of  the  listener. 
"  The  night  before,  I  heard  a  talk  between 
them.  I  couldn't  help  but  hear,  and  she 
lied  to  him,  sir — lied  to  him,  looking  like 
an  angel  ;  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  '  My  girl,'  says  he,  *  your 
mother's  been  a  bad  wife  to  me,  but  I  for- 
give her  for  your  sake.  \i  yotc  deceive  me,' 
says  he,  '  you'll  break  my  heart.'  So  then, 
I  thought — lie  or  no  lie — I'll  never  speak 
the  words  that  would  be  like  putting  a 
knife  into  kirn,  but  I'll  let  the  master  know 
a  thing  or  two,  even  if  I  lose  my  place  for 
it.  Well,  sir,  when  I  up  and  told  her  last 
night,  it  was  an  evil  day  for  you  when  you 
saw  her,  *  There,  father,'  she  says,  '  I  told 
you  so.  He's  been  and  said  things  to  Mr. 
Ashley  about  me,  and  he's  vowed  to  do  me 
a  harm  because  you  love  me  best.'  And  I 
made  one  step  forward,  and  I  held  my  finger 
to    her  face  like   this,   and   I   says,    *  Lizzie, 
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that's  only  one  lie  out  of  many  as  black 
and  blacker.'  And  she  like  screamed,  and 
gripped  father  round  the  neck,  '  Oh,  don't 
let  him !  He'll  strike  me!'  she  called  out. 
And  then,  master,  the  hot  words  came.  And 
father,  he  thought  I  was  hard  on  her,  when 
the  biggest  word  I  said  didn't  come  to  miles 
near  the  real  truth.  And  last  he  took  up 
the  big  whip  that  stood  in  the  corner  by 
the  door,  and  he  cut  me  twice  with  it 
— twice — me,  that  had  walked  beside  him, 
holding  his  hand,  when  he  went  to  church 
with  mother,  in  the  old  Sunday  evenings, 
long  ago." 

Moore's  cheeks  were  white ;  the  muscles 
of  his  face  worked  piteously. 

*'  I  stood  still  before  him.  I  covered  my 
eyes  with  my  hands.  She  called  me  coward. 
When  I  looked  up  at  them,  father,  he  turned 
his  head  away,  but  she  stood  smiling — not 
with  the  smile  she  keeps  for  you,  and  others 
like  you — but  just  the  picture  of  the  devil  in 
her  heart  looking  out  of  her   eyes.     I  had 
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no  voice  to  speak  much,  but  I  said  this,  *  If 
I  keep  my  tongue  between  my  teeth,  it's  for 
his  sake,'  and  I  left  them." 

He  turned  and  went  back  to  his  work, 
poHshing-  the  harness. 

Robert  Ashley's  reflections  were  some- 
what confused,  but  the  strong  recoil  of  the 
broken  chain  that  had  bound  him  in  fetters 
only  twenty-four  hours  previously,  had  told 
with  a  force  that  numbed  his  feelings  for  the 
present.  He  gave  his  groom  some  moments 
to  recover  from  the  excitement  of  his  narra- 
tion ;  then  he  placed  a  kindly  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Moore,"  he  said,  "  find  some  steady  re- 
sponsible man  to  take  your  place  here.  Mr. 
Holdness  will  look  after  him  until  the  end 
of  the  term.  I  must  arrang-e  for  leaving 
to-day;  but  to-morrow  I'll  take  the  southern 

coach  home,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with 

J) 
me. 

Moore   touched    his    cap  ;    said,    *'  Thank 

you,  sir,"  and  went  on  rubbing  more  vigor- 
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ously  than  ever,  while  Robert  walked  away. 
But  the  spark  of  devotion  that  had  been 
kindled  months  ago,  now  burnt  up  into  a 
steady  flame. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TEARS    AND    SMILES. 

LICE  ASHLEY  had  been  delicate 
for  many  years,  and  the  gradual 
fading  away  of  her  fragile  little  body,  ani- 
mated as  it  was  with  thoughtful ness  for 
others,  hardly  attracted  the  notice  of  those 
who  saw  her  daily.  But  it  was  at  this  home- 
coming that  Robert  Ashley  noticed  a  painful 
change  in  his  mother's  appearance.  With 
his  feelings  all  in  a  ferment,  and  his  nerves 
so  highly  strung,  the  sight  awoke  in  him  a 
depth  of  remorse  and  misery,  which  at 
another  time  would  have  been  only  con- 
centrated anxiety.  In  face  of  her  evident 
suffering   so  unselfishly  repressed,  he  could 
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not  bring  himself  to  talk  of  his  personal 
concerns,  and  so  add  to  her  trouble  by 
eliciting  her  sympathy  on  his  own  score. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  seemed  to  realize 
how  joyless  her  life  had  been,  and  how  her 
sweet  nature,  freely  giving  out  brightness 
and  kind  influences,  had  demanded  little  or 
nothing  in  return.  More  analytically  than 
ever  before,  he  contrasted  the  characters  of 
his  parents,  their  diverse  readings  of  the  art 
of  living— one  drawing  light,  love,  strength 
from  the  Unseen  Source,  and  radiating  it 
around  her,  so  that  in  her  presence  there 
was  a  power  for  good  unconsciously  exerted  ; 
the  other  taking  his  narrow,  dark,  and  self- 
encompassed  way,  hiding  God-given  happi- 
ness behind  his  walls  of  gloom,  seeing  no  joy 
in  beauty,  no  good  thing  in  earth  or  heaven, 
but  a  far-away  glimmer  of  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp  he  called  his  soul's  salvation  ! 

As  if  to  try  poor  Robert  to  the  uttermost, 
this  was  the  occasion  his  father  chose  for 
imparting  his  desire  that  his  son  should  turn 
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his  mind  towards  entering  the  Church.  He 
parried  the  opposition  he  fully  expected  to 
meet,  by  declining  to  receive  any  final  de- 
cision until  the  following  year  ;  but  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  time  would  be  spent 
in  **  earnestly  seeking  God's  grace  and 
guidance." 

"  I  have  a  humble  friend,"  he  said,  "  who 
has  promised  to  come  to  you  from  time  to 
time,  to  read  and  expound  to  you  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  point  out  the  narrow  path  wherein 
if  a  man  walk  not,  eternal  is  his  condemna- 
tion. I  will  not  hear  anything  now.  I  fear 
you  have  hardly  given  yourself  claim  to  have 
an  opinion.  It  would  be  my  great  wish  to 
see  you  succeed  to  the  Harlton  living,  so 
that  if  it  pleased  God,  at  a  future  time,  to 
make  you  the  head  of  our  house,  you  would 
be  a  representative  more  likely  to  lead  souls 
to  the  glory  of  God,  than  if  you  were  a  mere 
sporting  squire." 

Every  turn  of  this  sentence  had  grated  on 
his  son's  ears.     George  Ashley  had  delivered 
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it  Standing  on  the  hearthrug,  while  Robert, 
seated  in  his  usual  chair  beside  his  mother's 
couch,  with  down-bent  head,  traced  patterns 
on  the  carpet,  drawing  in  his  mind  grotesque 
faces  in  every  flower  and  leaf;  feeling  irre- 
sistibly inclined  out  of  some  sardonic  corner 
of  his  vexed  spirit,  to  laugh  at  the  incongruous 
idea  of  the  holy  man  coming  to  his  rooms 
to  lead  him  gently  into  captivity,  and  bind 
him  in  those  rusty  chains  that  had  barred  his 
father  from  all  human  sympathies.  At  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  speech,  which 
seemed  to  cast  reproach,  almost  contempt, 
on  the  large-hearted  master  of  Shirley  Hall, 
the  hasty  emphatic  remonstrance  rose  to  his 
lips.  He  raised  his  head  with  flashing  eyes 
and  a  determined  mien,  but  his  mother's 
anxious  look  was  fixed  upon  his  face.  He 
bit  his  lips  and  was  silent.  His  father  noted 
the  quick  movement,  the  restraining  glance, 
and  with  a  certain  softening  of  his  stern  face 
he  added — 

''  My  dear  Alice,  I  see  it  rests  largely  with 
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you,  humanly  speaking,  to  determine  whether 
the  man-child  you  have  brought  into  the 
world  shall  find  his  eternal  home  in  the 
mansions  of  the  blest,  or  have  his  fearful 
portion  in  that  fire  that  is  not  quenched." 

So  saying,  he  held  up  his  hand  to  interdict 
reply,  and  left  the  room. 

The  conventional  words,  so  freely  flung 
at  him  from  early  childhood  that  they  had 
lost  any  solemn  meaning  they  might  other- 
wise have  possessed,  the  tragic  air  with 
which  they  had  been  spoken,  fell  on  the 
excited  mind  of  Robert  Ashley  with  the 
effect  of  a  burlesque,  and  as  the  door  closed 
he  laughed  aloud.  Feeling  that  his  mirth 
was  wrongly  timed,  he  rose  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  until  his  unseemly  mood 
subsided,  and  the  sad  questions  surrounding 
his  life  asserted  themselves. 

His  mother  had  not  spoken.  There  had 
always  been  between  them  a  sympathy  that 
could  transmit  itself  without  words,  a  love 
that  could  comprehend,  a  silent  reproof  that 
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had  more  power  because  it  seemed  to  make 
allowance,  and  acknowledge  a  share  in 
human  frailty  and  feebleness. 

He  returned  to  his  place  by  her  side,  and 
said  simply,  with  a  short  sigh,  and  a  look 
that  spoke  for  him — 

"  Tell  me,  mother/' 

She  paused  a  little  before  she  answered, 
and  then  her  words  were  strong  and  calm, 
carefully  weeded  of  any  sensational  phrase, 
of  any  personal  reference,  but  holding  out 
to  him  a  staff  to  lean  on,  and  '*  a  strength 
reserved." 

**  There  is  no  haste,  dear ;  you  have  time 
to  think  and  power  to  reason.  The  Great 
Master  wishes  for  no  slaves  in  His  service. 
That  service  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
every  human  soul  has  an  appointed  task 
to  do.  We  have  all  some  offering  to  lay 
down  on  the  great  altar  of  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, raised  there  by  the  Power  that 
works  all  marvels.  Be  true  to  yourself,  do 
honestly  what  you  recognize  as  your  duty, 
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and    light  will    come   to   guide   you   in   the 
future." 

He  held  the  little  thin  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  casting  his  spirit  on  those  **  stairs  that 
lead  through  darkness  up  to  God  "  cried  out, 
not  for  light,  not  for  strength — poor  lad  ! — 
but  a  wild  unspoken  appeal  to  his  unknown 
God,  not  to  exact  from  him  that  offering  of 
his  best  and  dearest  in  life ! 

That  year  it  was  a  fine  open  season,  and 
Letty,  with  a  new  mount  of  which  she  was 
exceedingly  proud,  longed  for  the  arrival  of 
her  cousin.  His  coming  was  long  delayed, 
and  when  he  did  appear,  she  soon  detected 
that  he  was  depressed  and  unlike  himself, 
one  moment  sombre  and  thoughtful,  then 
suddenly  bursting  into  wild  fits  of  exagger- 
ated mirth  that  filled  her  with  pained 
astonishment.  Always  having  trembled 
under  a  mystic  apprehension  of  her  Uncle 
George,  and  thought  of  him  as  an  ogre  in 
her  pet  fairy-books,  ready  to  scrunch  his  wife 
and  family  in  his  cruel  giant  fist,  she  at  once 
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imagined  there  was  perhaps  some  trouble  of 
his  causing  ;  but  the  house  was  full  of  guests, 
and  she  could  not  talk  to  Robert  alone. 

One  day  out  hunting  they  had  been  over 
some  stiff  country ;  the  dark  was  beginning 
to  fall,  and  a  party  of  tired  horses  and  riders 
were  quietly  returning  to  Shirley.  They 
came  to  a  place  well  known  in  the  country, 
called  ''  The  Grave,"  from  some  old  tradition 
of  a  fatal  fall.  Some  of  the  party  passed  on 
into  the  lane  beyond,  and  a  few  reined  up 
to  inspect  the  spot.  One  man  called  it  "  a 
break-neck  place  ;  "  another  thought  "  with  a 
good  horse,  fresh  and  well  in  hand,  it  might 
be  done  ; "  a  third  looked  solemnly  into  the 
gap,  and  saying,  "  Not  for  me,"  passed  on. 

Then,  to  her  infinite  horror,  Letty,  who 
was  bringing  up  the  rear  with  an  elderly 
companion,  heard  the  well-known,  short, 
"  de'il  may  care  "  laugh,  which  was  Robert's 
usual  prelude  to  some  wild  feat,  and  saw  him 
fly  at  the  yawning  chasm. 

She  closed  her  eyes — and  whether,  after 
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the  instant  of  suspense  was  past,  her  com- 
panions gave  him  praise  or  blame,  commen- 
dation or  reproof,  she  knew  not.  She  spoke 
no  word,  but  with  beating  heart  and  dim 
vision  rode  home  in  silence. 

Just  before  dinner  she  went  to  his  room. 
"  Robert,  come  to  the  schoolroom,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you." 

He  came,   and  when  he  had   closed  the 
door,  held  out  his  hand,  guilty  and  contrite. 
"  Forgive  me,  Letty.'* 

"  Oh,  Robert,  my  dear  Robert,  why  did 
you  do  it  ?     Tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

He  held  her  slight  fmgers  in  his  strong 
grasp. 

"  I  am  so  miserable,"  he  said,  **  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  choke  if  I  didn't  burst  into  some 
folly." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  and  she  led  him  to 
the  window-seat  where  they  had  spent  many 
a  pleasant  hour. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  tell  you.  I  don't 
think  I  can  put  into  words." 
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Quietly  she  waited,  still  holding  his  hand. 
With  a  groan  the  words  came. 

"  Letty,  my  mother  is  dying,  leaving  this 
world  where  we  all  are  merry,  and  laugh  and 
enjoy  ourselves,  and  her  life  has  been  so 
dull  and  dark  and  lonely.  I  can't  bear  it, 
and  yet,  fool  that  I  am,  this  is  the  second 
time  I  have  nearly  sent  her  the  worst  trouble 
that  could  befall.  And  I  frightened  you 
too,  dear  little  cousin,  but  thoughts  come 
across  me  like  a  pain,  and  I  try  to  break 
away  from  them," 

Letty  gave  him  all  her  sympathy,  and 
quite  entered  into  his  wish  that  for  the 
present  the  anxiety  he  had  confided  to  her 
should  be  kept  to  herself. 

''You  may  laugh  and  talk  all  day  and  all 
night,  just  as  I  try  to  myself,  because  we 
know  each  other  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  open 
myself  like  a  book  for  any  one  to  read.  Til 
tell  uncle  before  I  go." 

Soon  after  that  the  party  broke  up ;  so 
did  the  weather.     The  roads  wtre  hard  and 
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slippery,  the  great  pond  frozen  over,  and 
crisp  rime  covered  all  the  herbage.  Early- 
after  lunch  the  cousins  had  visited  the 
stables,  and  soothed  with  carrots  and  con- 
soling pats  their  idle  beasts  enjoying  a  snug 
holiday.  They  loosened  the  collie  and  the 
old  retriever,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of 
the  stable-yard,  for  their  kennels  commanded 
the  entrance,  one  on  the  inside,  the  other 
outside,  and  to  unbidden  or  unwary  visitors 
to  escape  from  one  was  to  fall  into  the  jaws 
of  the  other.  They  had  been  thus  set  apart 
in  their  young  days  because  of  their  love  of 
combat,  but  now  the  fire  of  youth  had  gone  by, 
and  they  even  entertained  with  forbearance 
a  new  comer,  a  little  black  fluffy  ball,  destined 
to  become  a  guardian  also  in  his  maturity. 

Letty  fondled  this  Benjamin  of  the  back- 
yard in  her  arms,  where  he  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  fur  of  her  boa.  She 
put  him  down  in  the  roomy  playground  of 
an  empty  loose-box. 

"Isn't  he  a  darling,    Robert.'^"  she  said. 
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"  I've  called  him  Csesar,  but  he's  too  young 
to  go  out  conquering  yet." 

They  had  a  delicious  ramble  round  their 
old  haunts,  testing  where  the  ice  would  bear, 
or  stopping  to  admire  from  some  opening 
on  the  higher  ground  the  lovely  pale  grey 
distances,  shrouded  into  misty  forms  by  the 
sheeny  breath  of  the  ice  king. 

Looking  down  from  time  to  time  at  the 
bright  innocent  face  of  his  cousin,  Robert 
shrank  within  himself  to  remember  how 
nearly  he  had  been  cut  adrift  from  all  these 
pleasant  ties,  falling  into  that  pit  of  destruc- 
tion which  was  humiliating  to  recall.  The 
thought  of  that  soft  dream,  that  rough 
awakening,  would  sometimes  make  him 
stamp  and  shake  his  handsome  head,  as  if 
he  strove  to  rid  himself  of  a  clinging  horror ; 
but  it  was  all  bitterness  and  spurning,  no 
shadow  of  longing  or  regret.  So  far  the 
sudden  blow  had  been  merciful,  that  the 
snare  he  had  escaped  took  its  just  pro- 
portions. 
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Exchanging  their  ideas  on  men  and  things 
as  usual,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
confidential,  Robert  laid  open  to  Letty's 
astonished  mind  the  story  of  his  future 
destiny.  There  was  no  consideration  at 
hand  to  check  her  ready  mirth. 

"  To  think  of  your  being  dear  old  Doddy's 
successor  !  Oh  no,  Robert,  you'd  never  do  ; 
they  wouldn't  have  you.  Why,  he  knows 
all  the  aches  and  pains  of  every  old  woman 
in  the  parish  !  Fancy,  when  you  came  home 
from  hunting — I  suppose  you  would  hunt, 
wouldn't  you  ? — finding  three  or  four  babies 
inside  the  rectory  porch,  waiting  to  have 
their  gums  lanced  !  " 

"  That's  not  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
Letty." 

**  I  don't  know  what's  in  the  Articles,  but 
I  do  know  that's  the  custom  in  Harlton 
parish." 

"Well,  perhaps  the  holy  man  will  teach 
me  how  to  do  it." 

He  drew  a  graphic  picture,  for  his  cousin's 
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benefit,  of  a  man  who  travelled  to  distribute 
tracts  for  some  society ;  how  "  the  men  at  St. 
Joseph's  had  caught  him  prying  about,  and 
insisted  on  his  joining  in  'a  wine/"  How 
he  had  been  *'  beguiled  "  and  fallen  '*  a  prey 
to  Satan;"  and  had  enjoyed  it  very  much 
until  he  became  sober  enough  next  day  to 
sniffle  over  his  *'fall,"  and  fish  for  another 
invitation. 

"We  call  him  the  *  Evangelist/  he  said, 
"and,  from  what  I  can  gather,  my  father  has 
just  such  a  vessel  of  wrath  in  tow,  which  is 
to  be  manned  with  big  guns,  and  launched 
across  my  course." 

Their  laughter  and  their  merry  voices 
rang  out  on  the  keen  air,  and  presently  this 
sound  was  mingled  with  the  sharp  barks  of 
the  white  terrier,  "  Jenny,"  and  her  black- 
eyed  son,  "Yap."  The  older  dogs,  sobered 
by  their  long  walk,  were  sedately  trotting  in 
front  of  their  mistress,  when  they  paused  at 
this  sound,  and  turning,  joined  their  smaller 
companions. 
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In  the  next  field,  on  a  bank  beyond  a 
deep  ditch,  through  which  he  had  scrambled 
to  his  great  detriment,  stood  a  scarecrow  of 
a  man.  His  hat  drooped  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  his  black-gloved  hands 
sawed  the  air,  and  his  coat-tails  flapped,  as 
he  executed  a  sort  of  war-dance  sideways 
towards  a  pollard  willow  on  the  rising 
ground  ;  and  as  he  so  danced  and  sidled, 
and  waved  his  arms,  he  cried  in  a  panic- 
stricken  nasal  voice— 

"Whoo!  Whoo!  Whoo!"  just  like  an 
old  owl. 

Had  he  been  a  rat,  or  even  a  cat,  on  its 
evening  rambles,  Jenny  and  Yap  would 
have  bravely  faced  the  thorns  in  the  ditch 
and  crossed  over  to  the  other  side ;  but  they 
evidently  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while, 
so  remained  where  they  were,  scaring  their 
victim  with  their  harmless  but  noisy  assault. 
When,  however,  the  creature  saw  the  big 
dogs  bounding  across  the  field  to  join  in  the 
fray,  he  grasped  the  stem  of  the  pollard,  and, 
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like  an  awkward  monkey,  took  refuge  in  its 
brushy  top,  leaving  his  coat-tails  hanging  in 
the  air,  and  crying  for  mercy  to  the  hard- 
hearted humans,  who  were  too  convulsed 
with  laughter  to  assert  their  authority. 

One  little  nip  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
flowing  garment  Tramp  had  given,  when 
the  whistle  and  the  word  of  command  called 
in  the  attacking  force,  leaving  the  enemy 
hooting  in  the  tree. 

"  Come  down,  man,  and  stop  that  noise," 
Robert  said.  **  They're  domestic  animals, 
not  wild  beasts ;  they  won't  touch  you." 
And  as  the  frightened  figure  slowly  de- 
scended to  the  ground,  and  tried  to  resume 
the  bearing  of  a  man,  '*  By  Jove,  Letty,"  her 
cousin  said,  "  it's  the  Evangelist,  or  his  twin 
brother  ! " 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


CIRCE. 


EFORE  leaving  Shirley,  Robert  Ashley 
brought  himself  to  have  one  earnest 
interview  with  his  uncle.  He  spoke  of  his 
home  more  freely  than  was  his  wont,  dis- 
closing, without  declaring,  his  devotion  to 
his  mother,  and  the  pride  in  her  long 
descent  which  had  grown  with  him  from 
childhood ;  little  realizing  how  on  that 
imaginary  rock  his  father's  morbid  fancy 
had  founded  the  wall  of  separation  between 
the  two  families.  The  squire  felt  sorely 
tempted  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  long- 
past  quarrel.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
better    had    he   done    so,    exonerating    the 
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Ashley  grandfather  and  himself  in  the 
foolish  matter.  But  the  barrier  between 
George  Ashley  and  his  son  seemed  already 
so  painfully  wide,  that  he  decided  to  say 
nothing  which  might  make  matters  worse. 

The  thought  of  leaving  his  mother  was 
very  foreign  to  his  inclination,  and  but  for 
her  gentle  insistence  Robert  would  have 
remained  at  home  and  dared  his  father's  dis- 
pleasure. This  course,  however,  would  have 
called  down  some  discomfort  on  her — too  well 
he  knew  she  had  enough  to  bear — so  he 
returned  reluctantly  to  the  University,  whither 
his  faithful  Moore,  now  promoted  to  body- 
servant,  accompanied  him. 

The  first  time  he  saw  Stephen  Holdness 
he  was  much  struck  by  his  changed  appear- 
ance. He  looked  always  restless,  always 
expectant,  as  if  below  his  ordinary  demeanour 
there  lay  unspoken  words  and  cares  that 
wanted  free  expression.  If  Moore  entered 
his  master's  presence  while  Stephen  was 
there,  Stephen  at  once  became  taciturn  and 
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almost  surly.  Their  long  rides  and  drives 
were  taken  in  company  as  before  ;  they  had 
their  wild  bursts  of  gaiety,  and  their  morn- 
ings of  repentance,  but  between  them  was  a 
something,  felt  by  both  on  either  side,  which, 
without  actually  diminishing  their  friendship, 
robbed  it  of  the  free  confidence  it  had  origin- 
ally possessed. 

Then  one  day  a  remark  made  by  Stephen 
Holdness  turned  Robert's  thoughts  into  a 
muddy  channel. 

He  was  sitting  in  Stephen's  rooms,  which 
were  adjacent  to  his  own,  and  Moore  came  in 
for  the  groom's  orders. 

"  What  makes  you  have  that  fellow  about 
you  ? "  Stephen  said,  when  the  man  had 
gone. 

"  I  like  him,"  the  other  shortly  replied, 
while  a  sudden  suspicion  flashed  upon  him. 

''  Well,  look  out !  You  may  find  yourself 
taken  in.  He  was  turned  out  of  his  old 
employment  for  drunkenness  and  dishonesty." 

The   hereditary    flood   of    wrath    rose    in 
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Robert  Ashley's  mind.  He  checked  himself, 
but  said  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm — 

"  Whose  drunkenness  and  dishonesty  ? 
His  own,  or  somebody  else's?"  Then, 
altering  his  manner  with  a  quick  resolve, 
he  faced  his  friend,  and  looked  him  squarely 
in  the  face.     *'  Who  told  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

Stephen  crimsoned  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  I  heard  it  there,"  he  said. 

**  There  ! "  What  a  vista  opened  to  his 
companion's  view  at  the  word.  The  tasteful 
room,  the  beautiful  occupant.  It  used  to  be — 
flowers  on  the  window-sill,  where  the  air  came 
sweet  and  cool  over  scented  geranium  and 
mignonette.  Now,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  fire 
burned  brightly  in  the  grate,  and  the  dancing 
shadows  fell  softly  on  that  perfect  figure  and 
more  lovely  face.  He  could  almost  hear  the 
gentle  tone  with  which  her  tale  of  woe  had 
been  told  in  Stephen's  ear ;  and  side  by  side 
with  that  insidious  whisper,  there  came  back 
to  his  memory  the  honest  pathos  in  Moore's 
heartbroken  voice,  as  he  had  told  him  the 
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Story  of  his  life.  Ashley's  thoughts  travelled 
quickly  over  the  ground,  and  took  in  the 
whole  situation.  He  saw  another  man  stand- 
ing where  he  had  stood,  and  the  same  snare 
boldly  laid  to  entrap  him. 

During  this  long  pause  Stephen  had  risen, 
and,  going  to  the  corner  sideboard,  had 
taken  up  the  decanter  and  poured  out  for 
himself  a  large  glass  of  wine.  Robert  also 
rose,  and  followed  him.  He  laid  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder — 

"  Halt,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said.  **  Listen 
to  me  first." 

The  intensity  of  his  feelings,  as  usual  with 
him,  produced  a  sort  of  mocking  lightness  in 
his  speech,  which  was  his  own  characteristic 
mode,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  of  putting  on  the 
drag." 

**  I  am  worth  listening  to,  for  *  I  am  a 
stricken  deer  that's  left  the  herd  ';  but,  unlike 
the  poet,  not  '  long  since.'  You  are  taking 
your  position  on  dangerous  ground." 

Stephen  interrupted  him. 
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"  Hush  !"  he  said.  "  It's  no  use  talking  ; 
I  know  all  about  it.  Fm  quite  prepared  to 
meet  anything  that  anybody  says.  Look 
here,  Ashley>  I  know  you're  a  good,  true 
man,  without  any  meanness  or  littleness 
about  you.  You  won't  turn  from  me,  because 
— because,  she  liked  me  best ;  and  you  never 
were  as  mad  about  her  as  I  am.  I've  been 
wanting  to  have  it  out  with  you  for  a  long 
time.  You  must  help  me,  Ashley,"  he  con- 
tinued wildly.  *'  There's  no  middle  course. 
I  must  marry  her,  or  blow  "  my  brains 
out." 

His  face  was  ashen,  he  trembled  in  every 
limb,  and  to  his  sorrow  and  surprise,  the 
stronger-natured  man  could  not  but  note 
how  one  intoxication  had  helped  the  other, 
and  that  poor  Holdness  was  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave  that  must  break  before  it  finds 
again  its  normal  level. 

Every  unregenerate  spark  in  the  young 
man's  composition  was  fanned  into  white 
heat.     That   the  woman  had  deceived  him 
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filled  him  with  more  anger  than  indignation, 
and  even  the  remembrance  of  that  face  that 
looked  "like  she  had  cried  about  something," 
did  not  tend  to  quiet  him  down ;  above  all, 
he  felt  acute  sorrow  for  his  friend's  suffering, 
and  ready  at  all  costs  to  avenge  it,  so  that, 
if  possible,  some  of  the  stings  of  Fate  might 
fall  on  the  graceful  shoulders  and  hard  white 
breast  of  this  destroying  Chloe. 

He  flew  to  that  thrice-blessed  weed  that 
quiets  and  comforts,  and  arrests  the  current 
of  hot  young  blood.  He  filled  his  pipe,  gave 
an  extra  pressure  with  his  thumb  on  the 
bowl,  obeying  an  unconscious  message  from 
his  brain  to  his  finger-tips,  that  he  had 
better  have  something  stiff  to  draw  at ; 
then  he  leant  back  in  an  easy-chair,  inter- 
laced his  fingers,  and  with  his  pipe-stem  held 
hard  between  his  teeth,  said — 

"Well,  have  it  out  now,  and  let  it  be 
comprehensive." 

He  avoided  looking  at  the  pitiable  figure 
that  stood  before  him,  and  puffed  away  im- 
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patiently,  thinking  the  history  would  never 
begin. 

Holdness  had  gained  a  little  mastery  over 
himself  during  the  pause,  and  he  began  quietly 
enough. 

**  You  see,  Ashley,  I  knew  her  before  that 
day  I  brought  the  young  horse  down," 
(There  was  a  grim  "  H*m  "  from  between  the 
teeth  that  held  the  pipe-stem.)  "  I  don't 
know  why  I  never  said  so.  I  think  I  was 
afraid  you  would  try  and  keep  me  away. 
I  didn't  know  until  long  after  that  you  used 
to  go  there ;  and  then,  it  went  on,  and  on, 
and  now  no  power  on  earth  can  save  me. 
When  you  went  away  so  suddenly,  and  I 
told  her  you  had  gone,  she  had  a  kind  of 
hysterical  fit,  between  laughing  and  crying, 
and  I  was  mad.  I  thought — what  did  I  not 
think  ? — and  yet,  next  day  I  went  there 
again,  just  at  dusk,  the  hour  she  always 
liked  me  to  come."  (Now  there  burst  a 
guttural  "  Ha  !  ha ! "  from  behind  the  pipe  ; 
but  Stephen,  absorbed  in  what  he  was  say- 
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ing,  took  no  notice,  and  went  on.)  "  I  told 
her  I  was  jealous,  and  in  her  shy  way  she 
hinted  about  you,  and  said  it  was  better  for 
you  to  go,  but  not  as  you  had  done,  with 
unjust  thoughts  about  her  in  your  mind. 
She  told  me  her  brother  had  been  caught 
stealing,  that  her  father  had  been  very  harsh, 
and  that  the  son  was  not  sober,  and  left, 
vowing  he  would  tell  you  of  my  visits  there, 
and  other  things  that  were  not  so  true.  She 
did  not  know  what  had  become  of  him,  but 

she  spoke  of  you  with " 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  been 
working  together  to  warp  and  deface  one  of 
the  most  genial  of  men,  whose  nature  it  was 
to  love  mirth  and  the  fellowship  of  his  kind, 
and  to  think  no  evil.  The  gradually  unfold- 
ing falseness  of  all  this  story  was  telling  its 
own  tale.  The  conclusion  of  Stephen's  last 
sentence — "  spoke  of  you  with  " — was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He  started  from  his 
seat,  and,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
sent   it   smashing   against  the  further  wall, 
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and  vehemently  taking  up  the  thread  of  the 
discourse  himself,  quickly  silenced  his  passion- 
befooled  companion — 

**  She  spoke  of  me  with — what  ?  Did  she 
tell  you  I  had  taken  her  in  my  arms  and 
kissed  her  lips  ?  And  did  she  tell  you  how 
she  dedicated  her  dawn  to  me,  while  the 
dusk  was  laid  at  your  disposal  ?  Little 
devil !  Listen  to  me,  Stephen,  man,  bound 
hard  and  fast  as  you  are,  listen  to  me,  your 
friend ;  you  know  I  do  not  lie.  She's  false 
to  the  core  !  Her  outward  seeming  is  the 
antipodes  of  her  real  self.  She  is  not  worthy 
to  take  the  manhood  out  of  a  fellow,  and 
wreck  the  better  part  of  him  as  she  is  doing 
to  you.  No.  Listen  to  me  ;  I  don't  speak 
from  disappointment  or  enviousness.  A 
short  time  ago  she  had  conquered  me."  He 
laughed  again.  *'  I'll  confess  it,  to  show  you 
I  am  in  earnest.  I  was  even  contemplating 
marriage!"  He  paused,  and  walked  across 
the  room,  and  then  back  to  where  Stephen 
stood,  and  again  he  placed  a  hand  upon  his 
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shoulder.     **  Let  me  tell  you  now,  quietly, 
what  saved  me," 

Stephen  gently  removed  the  detaining  hand. 

"  I  tell  you,  Ashley,  it's  no  use.  She  has 
told  me  about  her  life,  her  temptations,  her 
father's  hardness, — all " 

"All?" 

"Yes,  all ;  and,  in  spite  of  it,  I  am  going 
to  marry  her." 

"  She  has  told  you  all,  and  you  are  going 

to  marry  her  ?    Why "     And  then  there 

was  silence. 

There  is  silence  in  heaven  when  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  ascend  ;  there  is  silence 
also  when  the  evil  ruler  sets  his  attendants 
to  combat  struggling  forces  in  rfian's  weak 
heart,  and  awaits  the  result  that  adds  one 
.  more  slave  to  his  many-peopled  kingdom. 
At  that  moment  Robert  Ashley  was  outside 
any  influence  that  good  and  pure  memories 
could  exercise.  He  had  simply,  for  the 
nonce,  given  himself  over  to  a  wild  and 
reckless    fancy,    an    instigation    from    some 
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fiendish  source,  and  it  strengthened  with 
every  word  that  Stephen  uttered,  when  again 
he  began  to  speak. 

*'  You  must  help  me,  Ashley.  Her  father 
would  never  sanction  a  secret  marriage.  My 
father  is  out  of  the  question.  I  want  a 
special  licence,  a  man  who  does  not  know 
either  of  us,  to  do  the  deed.  Money  will 
arrange  that.  I  have  hired  a  little  house 
within  a  ride.  I  will  take  her  there,  and  the 
future  may  arrange  itself  as  it  pleases — I 
may  be  a  fool,  but  I'm  not  a  scoundrel. 
You  are  the  only  man  I  can  trust.  It  shall 
be  done.     Will  you  help  me  ?  " 

Robert  Ashley  held  up  his  head  and 
slapped  his  broad  chest. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "I'll  help  you,  and  her 
too.  We'll  forget  the  past,  and  you  shall 
ring  your  joy  bells,  my  good  friend." 

At  this  interesting  juncture,  a  hasty  step 
approached  the  door,  and  Lennard  Wilmot 
entered,  looking  very  animated  and  alert, 
for  him. 
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"  I  say,  Ashley,"  he  said,  **  there's  the 
queerest  clerical  prowling  about  your  door. 
I  don't  think  it  will  be  safe  for  you  to  go 
back.  Your  man  is  trying  to  pacify  him 
with  the  assurance  that  you  won't  be  home 
until  next  month,  but  he  don't  seem  to 
believe  it." 

It  just  fell  in  with  Ashley's  mood  at  that 
instant  to  be  hilariously  impressed  by  the 
idea  that  his  father's  holy  man  had  come 
in  the  nick  of  time  ;  but  he  restrained  him- 
self, and  only  said,  *'  I'll  go  and  help  Moore," 
and  departed. 

A  few  days  after  this,  in  the  early  after- 
noon, the  two  young  men  drove  their 
tandem,  now  in  perfect  going  order,  at  a 
smart  trot  through  the  town  and  along  the 
high  road  towards  Abingdon,  and  halting 
in  the  pretty  village  of  Fairglade,  where 
some  friends  were  awaiting  their  arrival, 
put  up  at  the  inn  for  a  few  hours. 

At  the  same  time  a  closed  carriage,  with 
a  modest  amount  of  luggage  and  one  lady 
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occupant,  starting  from  a  diflferent  part  of 
the  town,  took  the  same  route,  bound  for 
the  same  destination. 

The  landlord  of  that  inn  had  lived  through 
many  years  of  strange  experiences,  but  the 
wild  orgie  of  that  afternoon  produced  on  him 
an  effect  that  was  unusual.  He  rubbed  his 
bald  head  with  solemn  air,  and  said  to  his 
wife — 

**  Boys  will  be  boys,  but  I  doubt  there's 
mischief  afoot  here.  One  came  in  that 
carriage,  and  two  went  away,  and  the  young 
man  had  more  wine  than  wit  in  his  brains. 
Hark  to  the  rest  of  them  now  !  How  that 
tandem  will  be  driven  back  I  don't  know  !  " 

So  saying,  he  went  into  his  yard,  where 
a  sort  of  problem  was  being  worked  out. 
There  were  four  men,  all  irresponsible  in 
various  degrees.  The  prospective  driver, 
steady  enough  on  his  legs,  but  excited  as  a 
maniac,  laughing  long  and  loud  at  every 
helpless  degrading  movement  of  his  com- 
panions, who  were  quite  incapable.     Lennard 
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Wilmot,  perfectly  jolntless,  asserting  placidly 
that  he  was  "all  right;"  the  *' Evangelist's 
twin-brother,"  reeling  and  pugnacious,  hitting 
out  at  every  one  who  came  near  him  with 
his  right  hand,  and  wildly  waving  a  small 
black  bag  in  his  left,  as  if  that  were  the 
banner  under  which  he  fought ;  lastly,  Moore 
drunk  as  any  lord,  but  watching  and  imitating 
every  movement  of  his  master.  These  four 
men  contemplated  travelling  in  one  con- 
veyance, and  the  question  with  the  men  in 
the  yard  was  how  to  start  them  off.  If  the 
fighting  fellow  were  placed  beside  the 
driver,  there  would  be  an  impossibility  even 
to  a  sober  man  in  handling  the  reins.  If 
the  flaccid  creature  sat  beside  him,  it  would 
take  both  hands  to  hold  him  on.  Some  one 
suggested  tying  the  lirnp  passive  man  on 
behind,  pinioning  the  rampagious  one,  and 
subjecting  him  to  the  same  process,  while 
the  servant  might  then  sit  in  front  beside 
his  master. 

"■  But  we  can't  muzzle  that  fellow,  sir,  and 
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belike  his  bellowing,  through  the  'Varsity 
town,  might  get  the  young  gentleman  into 
trouble — and  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  very 
free,  and  can  hold  his  own  head  as  well  as 
his  horses." 

''  He'll  hold  it  pretty  hard  to-morrow 
morning,"  the  landlord  said. 

In  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  how- 
ever, he  gave  the  merciful  kick  to  the 
drowning  man — figuratively  speaking — and 
having  suggested  a  parting  cup  to  Wilmot 
and  the  sinner  in  black,  took  advantage  of 
its  acting  as  a  quietus,  locked  them  up  in 
separate  rooms  resigned  to  their  fate,  and 
Robert  Ashley  and  his  man  drove  home 
alone. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

PAST    RECALL. 

HEN  that  next  morning  dawned,  of 
which  the  prophetic  landlord  had 
spoken,  and  Robert  raised  a  weary  head  from 
stupid  slumber,  there  smote  him  that  sword 
which  may  be  called  *'  the  death  that  cannot 
die  ; "  remorse  for  a  deed  done  and  vanished 
into  the  unreclaimable  past ! 

On  his  table  were  two  letters :  one  from 
Letty,  and  one  from  his  father.  He  opened 
the  first.  The  squire  had  been  to  see  his 
mother,  and  yielding  to  Letty's  earnest  wish, 
had  allowed  her  to  accompany  him.  Her 
uncle  she  had  not  seen.  The  girl  had 
written   her   letter  with    tears   blinding  her 
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eyes,  for  she  had  realized  that  Robert's  fears 
were  too  well  founded,  and  that  the  patient 
strong  life  was  surely  drawing  to  its  close. 
At  last  she  had  seen  the  ideal  woman  whose 
picture  her  cousin  had  so  often  drawn,  and 
had  not  been  disappointed.  In  spite  of  all 
decaying  nature's  pallid  touches,  there  is  no 
grander  seal  of  beauty  than  that,  which  the 
king  of  terrors  has  the  power  to  set,  on  those 
who  do  not  fear  his  coming.  Letty  wrote 
simply  and  affectionately  from  her  full  heart, 
and  every  word  was  like  a  barbed  arrow. 

Then  he  opened  the  other  letter,  it  con- 
tained few  words. 

"  My  Dear  Robert, 

*' '  The  Lord  loveth  whom  He  chasteneth.' 
Your  mother  is  very  ilL     Come  quickly." 

He  rang  his  bell.     Moore  was  not  far  off. 

"  My  brown  hunter,  quickly,  and  come 
back  here." 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  if  to 
shut  out  despair ;  and,  moved  by  some  in- 
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stinct  of  repentance,  sat  down  before  he 
dressed  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Stephen  Hold- 
ness.  When  Moore  returned  he  gave  it  to 
him. 

*'  I  am  going  home.  I  shall  try  and  catch 
the  coach  at  the  cross-roads.  Pack  up  my 
things  and  follow.  But  first  take  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Wilmot.  Tell  his  man  his  master 
must  give  it  to  Mr.  Holdness  directly  he 
returns,  it  is  most  important.  No — you 
need  not  fear ;  I  have  said  nothing  to  com- 
promise you." 

He  was  in  time.  For  some  precious  hours, 
how  many  or  how  few  he  never  noted,  his 
mother  stayed  with  him,  and  in  that  clinging 
consciousness  all  other  thoughts  of  earth  and 
heaven  were  annihilated.  When  it  was  over 
at  last,  and  she  had  passed  into  the  Light, 
he  sank  senseless  by  her  bed,  in  a  short  but 
blessed  oblivion. 

For  those  sad  days  that  followed,  the 
darkened  chamber,  where  she  seemed  to  lie, 
was  the  only  refuge  that  stilled  the  bursting 
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of  his  heart,  and,  that  last  anchor  gone,  a 
deadly  apathy  set  in — 

*'  A  stagnant  sea  of  nothingness,  vast,  boundless,  mute, 
and  motionless." 

Even  when  the  melancholy  committal  to 
the  earth  had  been  gone  through,  and  the 
mourners  from  Shirley  came  round  him  with 
hand  grasps  and  tearful  faces,  stony  and 
dry-eyed  he  heard  them  all.  Without  the 
funeral  garment,  but  just  in  his  ordinary 
dress  he  stood  there,  stunned  by  grief, 
unable  to  recognize  his  own  individuality, 
feeling  as  if  everything  round  him  was  but 
"a  dream  within  a  dream."  Only  as  they 
moved  away,  and  Letty  stopped  and  turned 
to  look  at  him,  he  stepped  forward,  and 
looking  earnestly  in  her  face  said — 

"  Good-bye,  little  cousin,  good-bye." 

For  many  a  long  day  those  words  rang  in 
her  ears. 

George  Ashley  resented  what  he  called 
*'  this   godless   sympathy,"  encouraging   the 
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young  man  to  murmur  at  God's  decree,  and 
withdrew  himself  more  rigidly  than  before 
from  his  brother's  friendly  overtures. 

The  time  following  this  was  to  the  son 
one  long  dull  pain.  He  took  solitary  and 
lengthened  walks,  unheeding  where  he 
went  or  what  he  saw,  with  his  thoughts 
turned  in  upon  himself,  or  rather  on  that 
which  was  his  only  consciousness.  He  never 
went  to  church,  and  never  in  all  his  wander- 
ings approached  the  churchyard.  It  was 
his  strenuous  effort  to  forget  that,  to  think 
of  her  as  still  near  him  though  he  could  not 
see.  When  he  realized  that  his  last  look  at 
her  beloved  peace-crowned  face  had  been 
taken,  he  had  shut  himself  in  his  room,  and 
with  concentrated  determination  had  turned 
his  eyes  from  every  black  funereal  accessory 
that  conventionality  demanded.  Hatbands, 
crape,  gloves,  he  cast  into  a  corner,  and 
sternly  bade  Moore  to  remove  them  from 
his  sight.  In  his  father's  presence  he  was 
practically  deaf  and  dumb ;  and    indeed,  at 
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this  time,  George  Ashley's  own  selfish  sorrow 
was  touching  him  in  the  only  soft  place  in 
his  strange  joyless  humanity — remembering 
her,  he  spared  her  son. 

But  the  Great  Healer  was  marching  on, 
and  bringing  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
ordinary  existence  to  change  this  abnormal 
state  of  things.  Two  months  had  slowly 
passed,  and  during  their  solemn  meals  and 
in  the  long  evenings  father  and  son  had 
commenced  once  more  to  exchange  a  few 
sentences  on  subjects  of  passing  interest  and 
the  current  topics  of  the  day,  though  no 
words  of  an  intimate  or  personal  nature  had 
passed  between  them.  Indeed,  once  or 
twice  Robert  had  brought  himself  to  attend 
family  prayer  where,  leaning  his  arms  on 
the  old  horsehair  couch  in  the  library,  he 
would  press  his  thumbs  into  his  ears  to  shut 
out  the  string  of  ejaculations,  familiar  from 
his  childhood,  and  let  his  thoughts  wander 
to  the  past.  Sometimes  he  had  missed  the 
right  moment  and  been  longer  in  rising  from 
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his  knees,  which  kindled  a  faint  hope  of  his 
developing  earnestness  in  his  father's  mind, 
and  brought  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life 
to  elbow  each  other. 

Moore  had  watched  over  his  master  with 
an  anxious  mind ;  the  instinct  of  devotion, 
and  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  them,  teach- 
ing him  the  unobtrusive  mean,  which  made 
his  presence  unobjectionable  if  scarcely 
welcome. 

Then  out  of  this  weary  calm  there  dawned 
a  day  big  with  fate.  In  the  first  place  signs 
of  perturbation  appeared  on  his  valet's  face, 
which  Robert  could  not  but  notice ;  and 
presently  the  man  asked — 

**  Will  you  be  going  back  to  college,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     I  suppose  so." 

**  Have  you  heard  aught  of  Mr.  Holdness, 
sir .? " 

A  frown  settled  on  his  master's  face.  He 
answered  shortly — 

''  No." 

Then,  stung  by  recollection  and  a  generous 
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impulse,  remembering  there  were  other  griefs 
beside  his  own,  he  said — 

"  Have  you  any  reason  for  asking  ?  " 

Moore  hesitated — then,  taking  a  letter 
from  his  pocket,  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"  If  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  perhaps  you  will  read  it  at  your  con- 
venience, and  tell  me  what  I  better  ought 
to  do.". 

It  was  a  letter  from  his  father,  filled  with 
bad  spelling  and  bitter  reproaches.  The  old 
man  was  ill,  deserted  and  deceived,  and 
"  harping  on  his  daughter."  To  crown  all, 
a  stranger  had  called  at  the  inn,  and  de- 
parted leaving  a  child,  an  infant  under  a 
year  old,  and  a  bundle  of  clothes  with  a 
paper  pinned  on,  containing  written  words 
to  this  effect — 

"  The  woman  can't  look  after  this  child  any  more ; 
she  has  gone  abroad.  Ben  Moore  knows  all  about  it ; 
put  it  in  his  care." 

Naturally  an  explanation  was  demanded, 
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as  well  as  Moore's  speedy  return,  which 
was  querulously  insisted  upon. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  weeks  Robert 
Ashley  felt  a  gleam  of  humour  flash  across 
his  darkness  at  the  thought  of  Moore's 
dilemma.  The  artful  wording  of  the  charge, 
so  overwhelmingly  suggestive,  yet  free  from 
libel.  Worthy  handiwork  of  that  fair  fiend 
whom  nature  had  so  liberally  gifted,  but 
whose  beauty,  wit,  and  cleverness  were 
cancelled  by  that  bar  sinister  of  falseness 
drawn  across  them  all. 

He  was  turning  his  mind  to  a  practical 
review  of  the  question,  and  combining  with 
it  the  thought  of  a  letter  to  Stephen,  when 
an  old  lady,  who  had  been  his  mother's 
faithful  attendant  for  many  years,  knocked 
for  admittance.  Whether  he  was  returning 
to  ordinary  perceptions  or  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  air,  it  struck  Robert  that  she, 
too,  looked  concerned. 

"  What's  the  matter  } "  he  gently  asked. 
And,  for  reply,  she  seized  his  hand  caress- 
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ingly,  and  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice  she 
answered — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  master !  my  dear 
young  master,  bear  with  him — for  her  sake." 
Then,  checking  her  excitement,  she  folded 
her  hands  across  her  white  apron  front,  and 
said  gravely,  "  Mr.  Ashley  wants  you  in  the 
study.'* 

The  unknown  had  always  been  more 
dreaded  by  Robert  than  a  danger  when  it 
actually  appeared ;  and  this  summons  had 
still  commanded  an  instant  obedience  for 
that  very  reason.  As  he  went  down  the 
stairs,  the  old  eyes  watched  him  as  they  had 
often  done,  since  the  time  when  he  progressed 
slowly,  right  foot  first,  and  holding  on  by  the 
banisters. 

The  old  woman  sighed  softly.  "  God  bless 
him,"  she  said ;  *'  he's  the  fine  making  of  a 
man." 

Moore,  coming  hastily  up  the  back  stair- 
case, saw  her  looking,  and  caught  her 
words. 
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"  Mr.  Robert  is  never  gone  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  he's  gone  to  master's  study." 

"  Lord  a'  mercy ! "  was  his  seemingly  un- 
called for  response.  And  when  his  companion, 
somewhat  scandalized  at  strong  words  and 
wiping  her  dim  eyes,  had  walked  away, 
Moore  still  stood  there  and  watched.  He 
had  seen  that  which  justified  him  in  the 
belief  that  the  wet  cold  wintry  day  would 
not  end  so  peacefully  as  it  had  begun ! 

Robert  Ashley  entered  the  scene  of  many 
uncomfortable  occasions  with  a  most  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  air.  He  had  never, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  seen  his 
mother  in  that  room,  so  it  had  no  softening 
memories.  It  was  small ;  furnished  with 
hard  stiff-backed  chairs  and  a  severe  writing- 
table,  always  neat  and  scantily  covered ;  the 
walls  were  lined  with  books  in  plain  bind- 
ings and  titles  of  unattractive  sound,  and 
over  the  mantelpiece  there  hung  a  map  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

His  father  sat  at  the  table  as  usual,  and 
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each  of  these  details  stood  out  distinctly  as 
he  had  long  known  them  ;  but  he  observed 
them  now  as  be  had  never  done  before,  and 
seemed  to  find  a  pause  In  his  mental  work- 
ing, as  he  tried  to  account  for  a  new  element 
in  their  midst. 

Weakened  physically  by  the  severe  trial 
he  had  gone  through,  with  his  nerves  still  at 
high  tension,  and  only  gradually  regaining 
their  normal  state,  the  sight  of  a  man  in 
black  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  and 
wriggling  round  an  umbrella  handle,  while 
his  hat,  with  the  fingers  of  a  limp  black 
glove  hanging  over  its  rim,  occupied  another 
chair  beside  him,  was  an  object  that  filled 
him  at  first  sight  with  questioning  wonder 
only.  But  the  calm  and  the  pause  did  not 
last  long.  His  father's  words,  spoken  in 
the  old  aggressive,  rebellion-stirring  manner, 
soon  shook  him  rudely  back  into  the  full  tide 
of  suffering  and  self-consciousness. 

"  Robert,  I  demand  of  you,  at  once,  a  full 
explanation   and  apology  for  the  most  dis- 
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graceful    circumstances    which     have    been 
placed  before  me  by  my  friend,  Mr. — —  " 

With  a  sudden  step  forward,  a  glow  like 
the  flash  of  a  beacon  light,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
inherited  from  his  grandsire,  and  which  was 
the  epitome  of  scorn  and  derision,  Robert 
pointed  to  the  chair. 

''Did  I  hear?  Your  friend  ?  That— thing." 
Then,  with  a  kind  of  double  consciousness 
that  actuated  him,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
new  lines  of  care  in  his  father's  face ;  a  re- 
straining hand  seemed  to  touch  him,  and  he 
stopped  abruptly.  ''I  beg  you  pardon,  sir. 
I  am  silent." 

During  the  long  oration  that  followed,  he 
stood  still,  scarcely  hearing,  trying  justly  to 
rally  his  ideas,  feeling  acutely  that  he  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  paternal  anger.  But 
when  called  upon  to  apologize,  to  name  his 
companions,  his  natural  man  was  again 
roused ;  his,  effort  to  control  his  temper  and 
speak  quietly  having  a  very  contrary  effect 
upon  his  father. 

VOL.  I.  lO 
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"  I  have  no  desire  to  offer  excuses  for  my- 
self or  others ;  though  the  facts  as  stated  to 
you  are  perfectly  untrue,  and  far  from  the 
mark.  Your  spy,  if  he  is  a  paid  one,  should 
have  done  his  work  better.  If  it  was  his 
first  experiment,  he  must  perfect  himself 
without  my  assistance.  What  really  hap- 
pened there,  however  blameworthy,  concerns 
no  one  here ;  but,  that  a  cringing  devil 
like  that  should  have  been  sent  to  spy  out 
my  ways  speaks  volumes  that  need  no 
comment." 

"  Can  you  deny  those  low  associates  ? 
Those " 

"  I  deny  nothing.     I  affirm  nothing." 

"  Satan  has  hardened  your  heart.  One 
day  you  will  know  the  *  wages  of  sin  is 
death.'  You  are  teaching  me  now  that  a 
false  step,  taken  perhaps  with  too  little 
prayer,  and  too  much  self-indulgence,  can 
carry  a  deep  sting  into  the  far  future.  *  He 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children."       Let    me   tell    you    now  of  my 
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estrangement  from  my  kith  and  kin,  and  its 
cause." 

As  quickly  as  he  could  Robert  interposed. 

"  Are  you  going  to  speak  of  family 
matters,  sir,  with  that — that  stranger  in  the 
room  ? " 

"  Listen,  sir !  I  desire  you.  1  do  as  I 
please." 

Every  servant  in  the  establishment  knew 
the  sound  of  that  raised  voice,  and  knew  too 
that  the  one  gentle  power  that  could  control 
it  had  passed  away  into  the  silence.  Moore 
had  never  heard  it  before,  but  he  trembled 
for  the  proud  impatient  nature  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  watched  more  closely 
than  before. 

With  one  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  the  other  tightly  clenched,  George 
Ashley  went  on — 

**  I  have  heard  it  said  that  men  inherit 
from  ancestors  long  passed  away.  God  has 
so  willed  it  in  His  righteous  judgment  upon 
me  !     In  my  blind  self-will   I  separated  my- 
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self  from  my  father  and  my  father's  house. 
I  married  against  his  will.  She  was  a  lady, 
worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  kings ;  but  she 
was  also  a  daughter  of  the  people,  and  the 
taint  of  low  birth  has  descended  to  her  son 
and  mine." 

He  was  silent,  not  because  he  deemed  his 
eloquence  exhausted,  but  because  his  son, 
who  had  been  listening  with  bowed  head  and 
strongly  exercised  repression,  here  raised 
himself  to  his  full  height,  and  looked  his 
father  in  the  face  with  such  strange,  calm, 
contemptuous  mastery,  that  he  was  forced 
into  silence. 

Robert  Ashley  drew  near  to  the  table.  In 
a  low  concentrated  voice,  worse  to  hear  than 
the  other's  fury,  he  spoke — 

" '  Daughter  of  the  people ' — what  people  ? 
Those  whose  names  are  foremost  in  the 
roll  of  England's  freedom ;  those  who  have 
never  truckled  to  kings  and  courts,  but 
have  lived  on  their  own  land,  respected  and 
beloved,  from  one  generation  to  another — 
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their  only  riches  their  steadfast  worth,  their 
power  in  their  own  appointed  place.  If 
this  be  the  taint  of  low  birth,  I  thank  God 
for  the  highest  boon  He  has  bestowed. 
What  have  you  given  me  ?  This  ring  ;  it 
bears  the  Ashley  arms.  You  gave  it  me  the 
day  I  came  of  age."  He  drew  it  from  his 
finger — and  then,  that  other  gift  his  father 
had  given  him,  the  furious  temper  of  his 
house,  burst  into  flame.  He  flung  the  signet 
rattling  among  the  live  coals  in  the  grate. 
'*  Take  it,"  he  said.  **  You  gave  me  my 
name.  Take  that,  too.  I  shake  it  off  here, 
in  your  presence.  Never  shall  you  look 
upon  my  living  face  again  !  I  go,  and  I 
take  away  with  me  my  true  parentage. 
How  dare  you  vex  her  spirit  with  those 
cruel  words  ?  As  for  this — this  serpent " 
— he  seized  the  terror-stricken  wretch  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  shook  him  like  a 
rat ;  then  flung  him  in  a  heap  against  the 
corner  of  the  room — **  let  him  crawl  upon 
his  belly  till  he  dies." 
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The  hall  door  banged  with  a  reverbe- 
rating crash.  Robert  Ashley  had-  passed 
out  bareheaded  into  the  rain  and  sleet 
and  bitter  wind,  conscious  only  of  the 
anger  in  his  heart,  and  the  steadfast 
purpose  prompted  by  his  insanity  and  his 
despair. 

His  father  never  'Mooked  upon  his  living 
face  again."  A  few  days  after  the  scene 
in  George  Ashley's  study,  close  by  the 
centre  pier  of  a  bridge  where  "  Severn 
widens  to  the  sea,"  was  found  the  coat  he 
had  been  wearing,  and  further  on,  towards 
the  channel,  washed  up  on  the  muddy  bank, 
a  pocket-book  with  his  name. 

Poor  lad !  They  dragged  the  river,  and 
they  watched  the  coast,  but  they  never  found 
him.  Those  who  had  sorrowed  with  a  gentle 
grief  for  the  sweet  woman  laid  to  sleep  in 
her  flower-covered  home  in  God's  acre,  wept 
far  more  bitter  tears  for  the  promising  young 
life  so  strangely  ended,  and  every  change  of 
season,  and  every  phase  of  familiar  every- 
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day  life,  filled  them  with  longing  and  regret, 
as  they  thought  of  that  bright  presence  and 
that  strong  right  hand  now  ''  tossing  with 
tangle  and  sea-shells." 


CHAPTER   X. 

A   GLEAM   OF    SUNSHINE. 

'ANY  a  long  month  of  gloom  followed 
on  these  occutrences.  What  inner 
process  they  gave  rise  to  in  the  strange 
unnatural  being  of  George  Ashley,  no  one 
had  any  means  of  ascertaining,  for  he  became 
harder  and  more  unapproachable  than  before. 
The  real  facts  of  that  last  interview  never 
transpired,  and  it  was  the  general  belief 
that  undue  regret  for  his  mother,  or  some 
unknown  trouble,  had  caused  the  sad  catas- 
trophe. The  blow  fell  heaviest  on  the  squire, 
for  the  young  man  had  become  to  him  as 
dear  as  a  son.  When  he  left  them,  not 
even  Letty  could  fill  the  blank.     As  for  her, 
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poor  child !  the  sorrow  came,  as  sorrows 
always  come  to  the  young.  For  weeks  it 
seemed  impossible  to  return  to  the  old  life 
and  its  accustomed  ways,  knowing  that  she 
would  see  her  dear  companion  never  more  ! 
How  every  favourite  haunt,  every  familiar 
occupation,  recalled  his  merry  laugh^  his  tall, 
strong  figure,  and  his  gentle,  thoughtful  ways. 
**  Sorrows  come,"  Shakespeare  says,  **  in 
battalions,"  and  another  death  at  this  time 
occurred  in  the  family,  which  merged  into 
the  great  loss  as  Alice  Ashley's  had  done. 
Maud  also  left  her  accustomed  place  ;  her 
soul,  which  had  always  been  too  large  for 
her  suffering  prison-house,  suddenly  escaped 
from  its  bonds,  and  she  was  gathered  to  her 
rest  beside  the  old  father  and  the  mother 
whom  she  had  never  known.  For  her  it 
was  a  very  different  kind  of  mourning  love 
that  filled  the  hearts  of  those  she  left  behind  ; 
but  still  it  was  a  blank  that  selfishness  de- 
plored, and  that  added  to  the  more  active 
sorrow.     But,  dark  and  heavy  as  the  fallen 
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cloud  had  been,  youth  is  elastic  and  the 
world  untried.  The  new  must  come  to  veil 
the  old,  even  if  it  does  not  obliterate  it. 
The  grief  of  the  older  people,  unfaltering-, 
though  perhaps  less  vehement,  was  held  in 
abeyance  to  bring  comfort  and  brightness 
once  more  into  the  young  life  of  their  darling. 
The  world  did  not  run  on  so  fast  in  those 
earlier  days  of  the  century,  and  anything 
short  of  two  years  in  the  outward  ceremonies 
of  sorrow,  would  have  seemed  positively 
indecent.  Of  course,  it  is  different  now  ;  the 
proper  time,  the  proper  depth  of  crape,  and 
all  those  details,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
emporiums,  who  have  measured  sorrow 
by  the  yard  for  every  emergency.  As  the 
two  years  drew  to  a  close,  the  hospitable 
doors  of  Shirley  Hall  were  again  opened 
wide,  and  change  and  excitement  began 
to  lead  the  way,  to  restore  the  brightness 
to  Letty's  eyes,  and  the  colour  to  her 
cheeks. 

Among  the  first  visitors  to  Shirley  were 
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the  Durstons.     Mrs.  Durston  being  a  cousin 
of  Mrs,  Ashley's. 

They  were  a  highly  accomplished  family, 
and  had  done  the  grand  tour  in  the  most 
correct  way.  Mr.  Durston  was  artistic  in 
his  tastes,  though  not  practically.  He 
admired  art,  and  criticised  with  a  judgment 
much  vaunted  by  his  family.  He  knew  the 
peculiarities  of  every  old  master ;  the  dura- 
bility or  otherwise  of  every  pigment  used 
in  oils  or  water-colours  ;  every  touch  and 
style  of  line  engraving  ;  the  history  of 
mosaics  and  wood  -  carving ;  and  was,  if 
possible,  almost  more  infallible  on  the  subject 
of  architecture!  Should  any  question  be 
mooted,  any  point  want  solution,  Mrs.  Dur- 
ston would  lift  her  head  with  pride  and 
say,  '*  My  husband  can  tell  you  all  about  it," 
or  the  girls,  with  happy  confidence  remark, 
**  Papa  would  be  sure  to  know."  Elevated 
on  this  pedestal,  Mr.  Durston,  outside  his 
family  circle,  was  what  ordinary  society  calls 
"  a  dreadful  bore." 
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Mrs.  Durston  had  a  cleverness  of  her  own, 
a  talent  for  drawing  out  the  nicest  and  most 
attractive  characteristics  of  her  acquaintances 
and  making  them  appear  at  their  best  to 
others  and  pleasing  to  themselves.  For  this 
rare  quality  she  had  always  been  popular, 
and  as  her  daughters  grew  up  became  their 
guide  and  surety  ;  for  there  is  no  passport 
which  can  better  carry  a  girl  into  the  best 
society  than  the  presence  of  an  admired 
mother. 

The  girls — there  were  two  of  them — ^were 
called  Blanche  and  Adela.  They  were  twins, 
and  were  always  mentioned  by  their  parents 
collectively^  so  that  it  really  took  time  and 
experience  to  discover  which  was  Blanche 
and  which  was  Adela.  They  were  highly 
educated,  could  sketch  in  pencil  and  water- 
colour,  and  cut  out  rather  recognizable  sil- 
houettes of  their  friends  and  relations.  They 
played  overtures  with  some  taste,  and 
moderate  safety  to  the  piano-strings  "  Seme- 
ramidi/*  and  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  also  sang. 
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"  Mira  o  Norma,"  and  other  operatic  duets. 
If  there  was  a  tinge  of  difference  in  their 
musical  tastes,  it  was  perhaps  that  Adela  in 
her  solos  preferred  the  emphatic  style,  like 
"  A  te  o  Cara ;  "  while  Blanche  warbled  more 
simply  in  such  songs  as  *'  Buona  notte  amato 
bene,"  or  even  touching  and  picturesque 
ballads  in  her  own  language,  like  '*  Gaily  the 
Troubadour,"  or  "  Meet  me  by  moonlight." 

Our  country  maiden,  Letty,  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  carefully  if  not  brilliantly, 
carried  out  by  the  most  accomplished  and 
thorough  of  finishing  governesses,  was  quite 
the  equal  of  her  cousins  in  a  solid  way,  but 
a  little  wanting,  Mr.  Durston  thought,  in 
style  and  finish.  One  thing,  however,  he 
was  bound  to  admit,  that,  as  a  pianiste,  her 
touch  was  very  delicate,  and  full  of  promise. 

The  three  young  people  became  friends — 
as  girls  do — it  is  not  the  field  for  real  friend- 
ship ;  but  they  mutually  sought  and  acknow- 
ledged in  each  other's  society  the  something 
wanting  in  themselves,  and  felt  interested  in 
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imparting  on  either  side  the  fruit  of  their 
respective  experiences.  Letty's  joys  were 
an  unexplored  country  to  the  Durston  girls; 
and  Letty,  poor  thing  !  had  never  seen  the 
sea,  or  lived  in  the  town,  or  gone  through 
the  pleasures  of  a  crush  !  When  they  left 
Shirley,  the  Durstons  also  left  a  warm  Invita- 
tion for  dear  Letty  to  come  and  spend  some 
time  at  Bath  during  the  next  spring. 

That  winter  was  very  depressing  and 
severe,  and  travelling  made  it  difficult  to 
have  relays  of  guests.  After  his  mother's 
death,  Robert  had  sent  the  brown  hunter  to 
his  cousin  with  a  note,  "  Give  him  work  to 
do,  dear  little  cousin,  as  you  will  ;  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  should  ever  sit  in  a  saddle  again." 
And  here  the  brown  hunter  had  remained 
ever  since.  There  was  only  one  groom 
whose  hand  and  seat  could  be  trusted,  and 
very  carefully  the  handsome  impetuous 
animal  was  taken  out  whenever  weather 
permitted.  His  presence  in  the  field,  his 
position    at   the    meet,   where    he   took  the 
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rank  of  his  rider,  not  his  own,  was  an  ever- 
recurring  pain  to  Letty  and  her  father. 

One  day,  when  snow  and  frost  had  inter- 
vened their  slippery  barriers  between  the 
riders  of  the  vale  and  their  favourite  pastime, 
the  squire,  wandering  from  stall  to  loose-box, 
found  Letty  patting  the  bright  brown  neck 
of  Robert's  favourite  hunter,  and  crying 
bitterly  as  she  did  so.  She  threw  her  arms 
about  her  father's  neck,  and  sobbed,  "Oh, 
daddy,  I  do  want  him  so  !  " 

Very  shortly  after  this  it  was  arranged 
that  Letty  should  go  to  the  Durstons  for  a 
time ;  and  great  preparations  were  com- 
menced for  her  appearance  in  correct  form 
into  the  world  of  fashion.  The  squire  was 
to  take  her  there  and  return  at  once  ;  he 
would  not  consent  to  leave  home  for  a  day 
longer  than  was  necessary,  and  his  Mary 
knew  no  conception  of  existence  away  from 
him. 

It  was  with  trembling  and  trepidation  that 
the  mother  directed  the  packing  of  Letty 's 
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boxes.  With  a  tearful  yet  proud  glance 
she  would  inspect  the  trying-on  of  all  the 
lavishly  provided  finery,  and  feeling  greatly 
dismayed  at  the  thought  of  sending  her 
darling  forth  alone,  would  look  anxiously  at 
the  closed  door  of  the  future  that  lay  beyond 
this  entrance  to  what  is  called  ''life.**  As 
often  as  not,  when  they  were  alone,  Letty 
would  fling  some  fairy  fabric  down,  and, 
nestling  in  her  mother's  arms,  say,  "  Oh, 
mamma,  I  don't  want  to  go.  Keep  me  with 
you  !  "  and  would  mean  it — for  the  moment. 
However,  the  fact  was  soon  a  thing  accom- 
plished, and  youth,  beauty,  and  brilliant 
prospect  lending  their  powerful  aid,  Letty 
soon  became  the  reigning  toast  in  Bath. 


CHAPTER  XI, 


THE    CLOUDS    BREAK. 


O  more  beautiful  girl  had  ever  appeared 
in  the  crowded  pump-room  of  that 
famous  city.  And  though  Letty,  knowing 
her  charms,  had  hitherto  valued  them  chiefly 
as  a  means  by  which  she  could  "  coax  daddy 
out  of  anything,"  she  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  advantages  that  nature  had  be- 
stowed on  her,  amidst  the  vanities  of  a  town 
life,  and  how,  with  the  aids  of  fashion  and 
well-selected  finery,  she  reigned  a  queen 
among  the  maidens  of  the  day. 

Under  the  aspects  generally  considered 
by  fathers,  mothers,  and  guardians,  but  not 
always,  to  do  them  justice,  by  the  younger 
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people  themselves — the  match  of  the  season 
that  year  was  the  younger  son  of  a  noble 
earl,  then  fulfilling  a  filial  duty  by  acting 
escort  to  an  invalid  mother,  who  was  drink- 
ing the  waters.  I  say  "•  match "  advisedly, 
not  "catch,"  which  is  the  largest  value  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  and  comprises  every- 
thing desirable.  The  honourable  young 
man  in  question  had  no  riches  to  speak  of, 
but  he  had  a  handsome  person,  fascinating 
manners,  and,  according  to  the  voice  of 
rumour,  was  eminently  calculated  to  do 
justice  to  the  expending  of  any  fortune 
which  might  be  brought  to  him,  by  the 
lucky  woman  on  whom  he  deigned  to  bestow 
his  assured  position,  and  prepossessing 
appearance. 

This  end,  though  much  desired  by  the 
match-making  mothers,  did  not  seem,  how- 
ever, to  approach  any  ultimate  settlement  ; 
nor  did  the  object  of  so  much  anxious  solici- 
tude evince  the  least  desire  to  alter  his  way 
of  life.     He  was  about  five  and  twenty  years 
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of  age,  had,  it  was  said,  led  a  wild  and  reck- 
less life  ;  and,  judging  from  his  melancholy 
and  indifferent  air,  not  without  the  retribu- 
tion that  often  follows.  The  first  time  he 
saw  Miss  Ashley  the  fact  of  her  being  an 
heiress  was  the  last  that  impressed  itself  on 
his  mind ;  but  it  was  quite  true  that  he  ad- 
mired, and  was  attracted  as  well  as  humbled 
to  the  dust  by  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  and 
a  vain  longing  to  undo  a  past  career,  now 
more  than  ever  hateful  to  recall,  in  the  light 
of  her  pure  and  innocent  presence,  as  sum- 
mer sunlight  streaming  into  darkened 
corners  makes  manifest  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs unperceived  in  ordinary  day. 

This  young  man  was  Stephen  Holdness. 
He  had  worshipped  "  this  bright  particular 
star,"  at  a  sad  and  hopeless  distance,  circling 
nearer  to  his  centre,  when  at  last  Fate,  Des- 
tiny, Nemesis, — which  you  will — slipped  in 
and  gave  the  final  impetus. 

Now  there  is  no  machinery  in  the  world 
more   intricate  than   the    heart  of  a  young 
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woman  and  Its  approaches.  Try  to  compre- 
hend the  mysterious  working  as  you  may, 
no  ordinary  rules  of  reason  or  analogy  will 
suffice  to  guide  an  outside  student  to  the 
correct  solution.  So  it  was  that  during 
those  days,  onlookers,  watching  the  progress 
of  other  people's  affairs,  would  have  been 
divided  on  the  question  as  to  who,  among 
Miss  Ashley's  many  admirers,  was  the 
favoured  one ;  and  some  might  have  been 
inclined  to  select  one  whose  age,  in  other 
minds,  was  quite  enough  to  place  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  a  lover. 

Robert  Custance  was  a  grave  man  of 
letters,  with  a  quiet  voice  and  pleasant  smile, 
a  very  decided  gift  for  conversation,  which 
left  the  comfortable  impression  of  time  well 
occupied,  and,  generally,  something  gained. 

Fresh  from  her  country  life,  so  free  from 
conventionalities  and  etiquettes  of  town 
society,  Letty,  no  doubt,  under  the  surface 
of  pleasure  and  triumph,  had  a  sort  of  un- 
satisfied    feeling.       Petty  jealousies,    small 
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motives,  the  outward  show  which  seemed 
made  to  hide  the  reality  it  covered — all  these 
component  elements  of  the  new  atmosphere 
around  her  had  a  certain  influence.  Not 
that  she  indulged  in  any  consciousness  of 
being  superior  to  her  surroundings,  the  feel- 
ing being  quite  unknowingly  evolved  in  her 
mind  ;  but  it  so  came  about  that  the  grave 
man,  with  his  sensible  and  interesting  con- 
versation, who  bent  from  his  intellectual 
height  to  single  out  a  young  girl  for  his 
special  attentions,  appealed  to  all  that  was 
most  cultivated  in  that  young  girl's  character. 
He  himself,  feeling  so  far  away  from  her  in 
years,  never  for  an  instant  gave  a  thought 
to  love  in  their  intercourse ;  nor  did  he  dream 
of  seeing  in  Letty's  bright  face  and  open 
welcome  any  hidden  sentiment. 

And,  of  a  truth,  there  was  none  ;  but  the 
child  was  flattered,  the  woman  attracted, 
and,  above  all,  below  the  surface  was  a 
deeper  cause  which  gave  the  colouring.  A 
something,  scarcely  acknowledged  to  herself, 
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which  bore,  in  outspoken  language,  the  name 
of  '  ■  pique." 

When  Stephen  Holdness  had  at  last 
summoned  courage  to  be  introduced  to  the 
cousin  of  his  dead  friend,  he  felt  strongly 
attracted  by  her  charm.  Then  the  ripened 
acquaintance  led  to  mutual  recollections  and 
regrets,  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  was  quickly 
established  between  them. 

The  sad  secret  of  the  life  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself  in  a  fit  of  senseless  folly  had 
been  well  kept,  circumstances  combining  to 
assist  this  end.  A  few  months  after  he  had 
wasted  his  living  and  run  himself  into 
miserable  debt  for  the  fancies  of  that  woman 
whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  she  suddenly 
went  off,  taking  all  her  jewellery  and 
valuables  with  her,  and  leaving  a  few  heart- 
less lines  bidding  him  "  enjoy  himself  for  the 
present ;  she  would  come  back  some  day." 

Freed  for  the  time  from  trammels  that 
had  begun  to  be  hateful  to  him,  hoping 
against  hope  that  he  might  never  see  her 
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face  again,  but  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the 
fetters  he  had  woven,  Stephen  returned  to 
his  own  people,  and  endeavoured  to  forget, 
while  he  could,  the  sword  that  hung  over  his 
head.  Until  he  met  Letty,  no  obstacle  had 
barred  his  way  to  this  temporary  calm ;  nor 
did  he  think,  young  as  he  was,  that  woman 
in  her  youth  and  beauty  would  ever  again 
have  the  power  of  attraction. 

He  discovered  his  mistake,  just  as  Letty 
discovered  that  there  was  something  want- 
ing in  the  gay  scenes  until  he  appeared ; 
and  sometimes  he  would  come, — and  some- 
times he  would  not.  Every  time  the  link 
between  them  seemed  to  become  more 
intimate,  more  firm,  with  a  rude  force  it 
would  be  rent  asunder,  and  Letty  would  feel 
her  face  burning  with  disappointment  and 
mortified  pride.  She  was  accustomed  to 
homage,  not  to  neglect ;  her  spirit  rebelled. 
And  then,  by  some  process  known  only  to 
the  manufacturers,  she  set  up  the  image  of 
her   grave  and    learned  friend  as  the  only 
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worthy  idol  who  could  fill  her  heart,  and  she 
would  prove  she  cared  for  no  one  else.  She 
did  "prove  it,"  but  hardly  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. 

There  was  a  morning  musical  at  the  house 
of  a  leader  of  society,  and  all  the  world  was 
there.  When  the  music  was  over,  and 
dowagers  and  chaperons  had  been  conducted 
downstairs  to  their  tea  and  cake,  the  few 
men  available — they  are  always  scarce  in 
Bath — were  now  at  liberty  to  choose  whom 
they  would  escort  among  the  young  ladies. 
The  concert  had  taken  place  in  a  long  room, 
and  Letty  and  her  cousins  were  standing 
together  at  the  upper  end,  waiting  for  their 
turn.  Stephen  Holdness  and  Mr.  Custance, 
entering  at  the  same  moment,  directed  their 
steps  towards  the  same  spot.  The  younger 
man  had  somewhat  the  advantage  in  length 
of  stride,  but  in  this  instance  it  gained  him 
nothing,  for,  giving  him  the  sweetest  smile 
she  could  bestow,  Letty  stepped  forward 
and   took    the    arm    of    Robert    Custance ! 
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She  did  not  please  herself  by  this,  but  she 
tried  to  think  so,  while  he,  flattered  by  her 
openly  expressed  pleasure  in  his  society, 
became  more  confidential  than  usual,  and 
confided  to  her  the  announcement  of  his 
approaching  marriage ! 

Poor  Letty !  It  was  hard,  but  she  was 
proud  and  courageous,  and  went  through 
the  ordeal  very  bravely,  including  a  secret 
stormy  tempest  of  tears  in  her  own  room. 
He,  poor  innocent  man,  never  suspecting! 

For  somedays  Stephen  Holdness  studiously 
avoided  her,  disturbed  to  think  how  much 
her  little  coquettish  feat  had  hurt  him ;  and  ^ 
Mr.  Custance  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  up  and  introducing  to  her  a  little 
plain  woman,  nearly  as  old  as  himself.  Letty 
rushed  to  greet  her  with  such  warmth  as 
sent  the  blood  to  her  face  for  very  shame  of 
her  hypocrisy.  She  succeeded  in  deceiving 
every  one  but  herself,  and  was  so  sweet  and 
charming  that  the  bitter  passion  of  angry 
tears,  with  which  she  had  resolved  on  her 
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outward  demeanour,  was  her  own  solitary 
secret  for  ever. 

A  few  days  after  her  introduction  to  the 
future  Mrs.  C,  Letty  was  looking  over 
a  book  of  prints  with  her  two  cousins, 
Blanche  and  Adela — new  prints,  lately  ac- 
quired by  her  uncle,  who  had  pronounced 
them  to  be  "  very  fine  ! " 

One  picture,  called  "The  Bride,"  repre- 
sented a  fair  girl  turning  from  a  weeping 
mother  to  a  placid  bridegroom ;  the  mother 
with  short  skirts,  short  waist,  puffed  sleeves, 
and  an  enormous  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
man  with  very  small  pointed  feet  supporting 
great  length  of  tightly  encased  limb,  a  large 
watch,  a  large  shirt  frill,  and  a  large  smile. 
The  face  of  the  girl  was  very  charming, 
and  the  artist  had  conveyed  to  the  eyes  a 
nameless  look  of  rest  and  confidence  as  she 
turns  to  her  future  lord,  and  places  her  hand 
in  his. 

'*  God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine  :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her  praise." 
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**  I  wish  papa  would  let  me  cut  the  girl 
out,"  said  Blanche ;  "  she  is  so  like  you, 
Letty  ; "  and  Adela  laughed. 

'*  Yes  ;  and  the  man  is  like  Robert  Cus- 
tance,  isn't  he  ?  " 

They  giggled;  so  did  Letty.  But  the 
wound  was  sensitive,  and  she  felt  more 
inclined  to  cry. 

Now  at  that  morning  musical  some  days 
before,  in  the  intervals  of  melody,  Stephen 
had  secured  a  seat  immediately  behind 
Letty,  and,  in  accordance  wath  her  great 
desire,  had  promised  to  exert  his  influence 
with  a  committee  of  stately  dames  to  obtain 
admittance  to  some  private  theatricals,  where 
the  audience  was  to  be  carefully  selected. 
Having  successfully  gained  the  coveted 
tickets,  he  had  turned  resolutely  towards 
home,  intending  to  forward  them  to  Mrs. 
Durston  by  a  messenger,  and  not  again  to 
venture  so  near  the  danger-point  which  he 
had  now  so  plainly  sighted. 

As  he  approached  the  door  of  his  mother's 
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house  in  Pulteney  Street,  the  figure  of  a 
shabbily  dressed  man,  who  was  standing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  advanced 
towards  him.  He  had  a  Httle  sealed  packet 
in  his  hand,  and  coming  up  with  Stephen, 
held  it  out  to  him,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

''  I  took  my  oath  I  would  place  it  in 
your  hands." 

A  sickening  shudder  passed  through 
Stephen's  mind,  but  seeing  the  cover 
addressed  to  him,  though  he  did  not  recog- 
nize the  writing,  he  took  the  hateful  thing 
that  seemed  to  scorch  his  hand,  and  walked 
on  without  speaking,  while  the  messenger  as 
briskly  took  the  opposite  direction. 

His  first  idea  was  that  she  had  come  back 
again ;  his  second,  that  her  return  would 
hardly  be  so  modestly  announced.  But  for  a 
few  moments  after  he  had  entered  his  room 
and  closed  the  door,  he  could  not  summon 
courage  to  open  the  paper  and  learn  its  con- 
tents. 

At  last,  with   a  curiosity  that   conquered 
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reluctance,  and  a  hand  that  trembled  with 
excitement,  he  broke  the  seal.  It  contained 
a  small  case  he  had  seen  before,  but  had 
forgotten,  and  in  it  lay  a  ring,  a  costly  ring, 
with  forget-me-nots  in  diamonds  and  pearls, 
and  engraved  on  the  inner  circle,  "  Stephen 
Holdness,  to  his  wife  Lizzie."  There  was  a 
letter  with  the  case.  It  was  written  in  a 
strong  bold  hand — 

"  When  you  hold  this  in  your  possession  you  will  be  a 
free  man  again.  I  never,  never  loved  you ;  I  wronged 
you  for  the  sake  of  what  you  could  give  me ;  but  I  have 
borne  poverty  in  silence  for  the  sake  of  another.  I 
cannot  die  in  peace  until  I  have  confessed  so  much,  and 
asked  you  to  forgive  me,  as  I  hope  for  God's  mercy. 
The  minister  is  writing  for  me.  When  it  is  all  over,  and 
my  sinful  wretched  life  is  ended,  this  will  be  given  to 
you.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  rest  in  peace.  I  wish  I 
could  know  you  would  stand  over  my  grave,  and  say, 
*  Lizzie,  I  forgive  you.'  I  have  never  used  the  name  you 
gave  me,  since  I  left  you." 

Pinned  to  this  letter,  without  any  further 
comment,  was  the  notification  of  date  and 
place  of  burial  in  a  poor  and  crowded  parish 
of  the  great  capital. 
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Stephen  Holdness  was  a  man,  and  a  tender- 
hearted man.  With  a  riotous  tumult  in  his 
heart  he  rose  and  stretched  himself,  and  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  said  gently,  *'  I  forgive 
her!"  He  folded  the  letter,  placed  it  in  the 
inner  drawer  of  his  desk  ;  put  the  case  with 
the  ring  into  his  pocket,  and  remained  for 
some  time  lost  in  earnest  thought.  The  sun- 
shine streaming  through  his  window  reminded 
him  that  the  day  was  growing  old,  so  he  put 
on  his  hat,  and  taking  up  the  tickets  he  had 
obtained  for  Mrs.  Durston,  left  the  house. 

Perhaps  the  occasion  required  more  solem- 
nity ;  but  his  steps  were  light,  his  counte- 
nance unclouded,  and  not  Daniel  walking  out 
of  the  lions'  den  praised  God  more  fervently 
than  he  did.  Stephen  did  not  at  once  wend 
his  way  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  He 
wandered  about,  seemingly  without  an  aim, 
but  still  by  circuitous  and  picturesque, 
though  unfrequented  ways,  tended  towards 
the  river.  In  a  sort  of  inverted  fancy  he 
thought  of  Venice,  of  the  Doge,  and  how  he 
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wedded  the  Adriatic,  and  then  he  would 
reproach  himself  with  his  levity,  and  fall  back 
on  his  grateful  consciousness  that  it  was  good 
to  be  alive.  At  last  he  stood  upon  the 
bridge,  and  looking  over  into  the  dark  water, 
took  the  silent  witness  of  past  sin  and  folly 
from  his  pocket,  and  quietly  dropped  it  in. 
In  his  heart  he  felt  as  if  it  were  her  grave, 
and  to  himself  he  said,  "  Lizzie,  I  forgive 
you!"  He  walked  leisurely  from  the  spot, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  thought  of  Robert  Ash- 
ley with  a  strange  intensity  of  longing  and 
regret. 


CHAPTER   XII, 
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ETTY  was  feeling  cross  and  dull,  and 
still  a  little  tearful.  She  pleaded  head- 
ache, and  remained  at  home  that  afternoon. 
The  footman,  who  was  rather  romantic,  had 
noticed  a  cloud  on  Miss  Ashley's  beautiful 
face,  and  with  a  charming  benevolence,  when 
Mr.  Holdness  appeared,  had  replied  brightly 
to  the  usual  formula,  *'  Yes  sir,"  and  had 
promptly  ushered  him  into  the  library,  where 
Letty,  pen  in  hand  and  with  rather  red  eyes, 
was  trying  to  compose  a  home  letter.  He 
saw  the  tears  on  her  fresh  young  face  ;  he 
gave  her  the  tickets  he  had  promised,  and 
bent  over  her  hand  with   devotion,   saying 
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simply,  "■  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  grief. 
You  have  been  crying." 

Like  a  petulant  rude  little  child,  Letty 
lifted  her  flushed  face,  and  said  defiantly, 
"  I  have  not." 

Tall  and  handsome  he  stood  beside  her, 
such  a  tender  deference  in  his  manner,  such 
a  new  happy  light  in  his  eyes,  that  her 
natural  bright  spirit  broke  out  from  its  tem- 
porary cloud.  Her  brow  smoothed,  and  her 
pouting  lips  burst  into  a  merry  smile.  How 
could  he  help  it  ?  Almost  before  the 
thought  had  formed  in  his  mind  he  had 
kissed  her  sweet  face  and  she  had  fled. 

Alone  in  her  room  sunshine  and  shadow 
had  tinged  her  reflections.  Poor  Robert 
Custance  was  nowhere  ;  he  was  no  longer 
required,  and  only  clogged  the  wheels  of  the 
machinery.  But  oh,  how  could  such  a  thing 
have  happened  ?  How  did  he  dare  to  do 
it  ?  And  then  her  honest  retrospect  dwelt 
on  the  facts.  She  had  been  glad  to  see  him, 
and  he  looked  somewhat  diff^erent,  and  she 
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could  not  but  acknowledge  that  an  answer- 
ing gleam  from  her  own  eyes  had  perhaps 
given  him  courage.  Then  her  face  would 
flush  with  indignation,  and  she  would 
wonder  how  she  could  ever  meet  him 
again. 

In  spite  of  that  his  strange  absence,  with- 
out any  warning,  disconcerted  her  very 
much,  and  brought  a  new  element  into  the 
question.  Had  he  run  away  from  her  ? 
Did  he  think  she  was  designing?  Every 
one  said  girls  did  it.  Oh,  if  he  would  only 
come  again,  she  would  speak  to  him  about  it 
quite  bravely,  and  then  never,  never  as  long 
as  she  lived  talk  to  him  any  more  except  as 
politeness  demanded.  She  waited  for  this 
opportunity  with  great  impatience. 

Meanwhile  Stephen  had  accomplished  his 
penance. 

In  the  falling  rain,  with  his  head  in  a  fog 
and  his  feet  in  the  mud  of  a  dirty,  noisy, 
low-lying  city  street,  he  had  entered  into  a 
crowded     and     uncared    for    burial-ground. 
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Standing  above  a  grave  that  bore  the 
inscription — 

LIZZIE   MOORE, 
Aged   22, 

— on  a  small  stone  slab  at  its  head,  with 
superstitious  exactness  he  had  repeated  the 
words  for  which  she  had  asked,  "  Lizzie,  I 
forgive  you ! "  and  had  walked  away,  thank- 
ful that  it  was  over. 

Did  no  remembrance  rise  up  in  his  mind  ? 
No  softening  picture  of  a  lovely  face  and 
days  he  once  called  happy  ? 

There  is  a  love — sinful  often,  and  branded 
with  the  scorn  of  man  and  the  pity  of  God — 
that,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  justice, 
carries  its  own  retribution  in  its  hand  ;  but, 
if  at  its  core  there  lies  one  little  spark  of  the 
unselfish  soul  that  gives  for  love's  sake  only, 
we  lay  it  in  its  nameless  grave  in  the 
twilight  of  the  shadowy  country.  May  be,  no 
flowers  grow  upon  it,  looking  up  into  heaven's 
light,    but   the   grass    does    not  wither,  and 
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whenever  we  think  of  it  the  dews  of  long- 
past  tears  have  kept  it  green  ! 

There  is  also  that  which  has  been  mis- 
named love,  which  is  all  self,  all  grossness,  lit 
by  false  marsh  lights  that  strike  a  failing 
brightness  from  decaying  things ;  and  when 
the  flare  dies  out  there  remains  darkness 
only,  and  a  lost  path — sometimes  despair  and 
death,  sometimes  a  long  struggle  towards 
the  light  of  stars,  sometimes  a  lifelong  mist 
the  sunshine  can  never  penetrate. 

The  next  time  Stephen  met  Letty  she  did 
not  blush  or  turn  her  head  away,  but  looking 
him  in  the  face  with  a  frank  guileless  pair  of 
brave  grey  eyes,  said — 

"  Please,  Mr.  Holdness,  forget  what  hap- 
pened that  day.  It  was  my  fault ;  but  I  didn't 
mean  it,  and  it  has  made  me  very  unhappy." 

He  had  approached  her  with  such  a  new 
happiness  on  his  face,  it  hurt  her  to  see  the 
shadow  fall  over  it. 

"  I  can  never  forget,"  he  said  ;  **  but  I  am 
at  your  command,  otherwise." 
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Then  Letty  began  to  think  it  was  time  to 
leave  Bath,  and  return  to  the  quiet  country 
home. 

Next  morning  she  overheard  her  cousins 
talking. 

Said  Blanche,  "  How  sad  our  Letty  is 
looking  !      What  is  it  ?  " 

Said  Adela,  *'  I  tell  you  what,  between 
you  and  me,  I  believe  she  misses  Robert 
Custance  since  his  intended  came,  and  was 
in  love  with  him  all  the  time — the  little 
pretence  !  " 

And  Letty  popped  her  head  out  of  the 
door  of  the  conservatory,  where  she  sat 
working. 

"  You're  just  two  of  the  cleverest  girls  I 
know,"  she  said  to  the  discomfited  sisters, 
and  calmly  continued  her  embroidery. 

Inwardly,  she  wondered  if  many  people 
held  the  same  opinion  ;  and  felt  rather 
pleased  to  think  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
make  them  change  their  minds. 

So  it  all  came  about,  and  the  question  of 
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the  season  ceased  to  be  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  two  leading  figures  of  the  day  had  done 
what  unprejudiced  society  considered  the 
right  thing;  and,  if  there  were  a  few  sniffs 
and  sneers,  they  did  not  hurt  any  one. 

Miss  Dount  said  it  was  a  pity  Miss  Ashley 
was  so  short ;  and  Mrs.  Boult  thought  that 
parents  should  be  more  particular  as  to  the 
steadiness  of  the  young  men  to  whom  they 
entrusted  the  dear  girls  ;  but  they  both  raised 
their  brows  and,  so  to  speak,  washed  their 
hands  of  responsibility.  The  one  remem- 
bering with  a  sigh,  that  her  long  legs  had 
never  walked  her  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  peerage  ;  the  other,  with  a  groan,  regard- 
ing the  most  presentable  of  her  female 
offspring  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  poor 
curate,  and  evidently  enjoying  it.  Such  is 
life.  (Whoever  said  that  first  ?  It  is  a  most 
useful  quotation.) 

The  Mortland  family  was  charmed. 

The  Ashley  family — softly  contented, 
although  the  prospect  implied  a  separation. 
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which  was  contemplated  with  much  sorrow 
by  the  squire  and  his  wife,  but — 

"  C'est  I'amour,  1' amour,  Tamour  ! 
Qui  fait  la  monde  k  la  ronde," 

— as  the  old  song  says.  And  congratulations 
poured  in  ;  wedding  presents  vied  in  beauty 
and  value  ;  and,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
she  had  made  her  appearance  in  society, 
Letty  was  married.  The  wedding  did  not 
take  place  in  the  beautiful  city  where  it  was 
all  arranged.  Widbury  and  its  faithful 
people,  and  every  retainer  of  the  family  far 
and  near,  would  have  protested.  So,  in  the 
church  where  she  had  prayed  from  her  child- 
hood, the  ceremony  took  place.  The  Hall 
was  filled  with  guests,  and  never  had  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  Widbury  beheld  so  bril- 
liant a  cortege  as  that  which  passed  over  the 
flower-strewn  path  to  the  church  door.  Not 
often  had  the  admiring  eyes  of  rich  or  poor 
rested  on  so  handsome  a  couple  as  Stephen 
Holdness  and  his  bride.     The  day  was  per- 
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feet ;  and  if  any  disappointment  in  the  show 
was  expressed,  it  was  by  an  old  man  who 
had  hobbled  up  to  the  churchyard  early  in 
the  day,  and  taken  his  seat  on  a  commanding 
tombstone,  under  the  full  persuasion  that  he 
would  see  an  earl  and  his  countess  in  their 
robes  and  *'  crownets,  like  In  passon's  pictur' 
of  the  crownation  of  his  Majesty — for  sure 
they'd  put  on  their  best  to  Miss  Letty's 
wedding."  Their  failure  to  do  so  left  him 
without  words  to  express  his  feelings.  He 
would  shake  his  head  in  disapproval,  and  tap 
his  stick  on  the  floor,  and,  had  he  lived  in  a 
more  educated  age,  would  have  turned 
Radical  on  the  spot. 

Both  the  fathers  had  been  liberal,  and  in  a 
luxurious  travelling  coach,  with  every  adjunct 
that  wealth  could  devise,  the  young  people 
did  a  picturesque  and  lengthened  tour  along 
the  south  coast,  and  were  as  happy  as  love, 
youth,  money,  and  bright  weather  could 
make  them.  They  were  to  take  up  their 
residence  on  a  small  property  belonging  to 
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the  Mortlands  estate,  situated  about  half- 
way between  Shirley  Hall  and  Monkhlll 
Abbey,  or  a  day's  journey  from  either  place 
by  coach.  It  was  a  large  rambling  old  house, 
partly  In  picturesque  ruin,  but  with  the 
habitable  wing  fitted  up  with  taste  and 
luxury,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
age. 

Letty's  marriage  settlement  was  more  than 
liberal,  life  seemed  opening  for  them  devoid 
of  care  for  the  morrow,  and  they  lingered 
over  their  tour,  with  a  very  pleasing  sense  of 
all  that  was  awaiting  to  brighten  their  arrival 
in  their  new  home. 

But  suddenly  there  arose  on  this  horizon 
a  little  cloud.  Stephen  fainted,  and  fell 
heavily  in  his  room,  and  this  was  followed 
by  headache  and  depression  of  spirits.  By 
degrees  the  great  pressure  of  his  attack 
wore  off,  but  his  happy  moods  were  only 
intermittent,  and  he  positively  refused  to 
have  medical  advice.  Only  he  could  not 
bear  Letty  out  of  his  sight,  and  surrounded 
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her  more  than  ever  with  lover-like  attentions 
and  thoughtful  care. 

One  morning  Letty  was  reading  a  letter 
from  Lady  Mortlands  about  domestic  con- 
cerns. "  Tell  Stephen,"  she  read  aloud,  "  I 
have  made  the  alteration  he  wished,  though 
dear  old  Miss  Hills  is  heart-broken.  He 
must  have  found  some  wonderful  treasure, 
if  she  is  worthy  to  step  into  my  old  woman's 
place." 

*'  Pray,  sir,  what  is  all  this  about  ?  "  said 
Letty,  feigning  to  frown.  ''  Have  you  been 
daring  to  express  any  wishes  without  con- 
sulting me  ?  '* 

But  almost  before  the  words  were  uttered, 
Stephen,  with  a  troubled  face,  had  fled  from 
the  room,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 

From  that  time  there  was  the  least  per- 
ceptible reticence  between  them,  a  feeling  in 
the  air  that  something  was  unspoken. 

As  the  time  for  home-going  approached,  a 
sort  of  despairing  appeal  saddened  Stephen's 
fond  eyes  as  he  looked  at  his  wife,  and  Letty 
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wondered,  accused  her  Imagination,  ques- 
tioned herself — but  never  doubted  him — and 
kept  silence. 

At  last  the  day  came  !  They  drove  under 
the  old  trees  up  the  avenue  to  their  new 
home,  with  the  joy-bells  pealing  from  the 
little  church  close  by.  Letty  was  brilliant 
with  childish  excitement. 

"  Oh,  do  go  slowly,  Stephen,"  she  said. 
"  Let  it  grow  upon  me.  What  lovely  old 
trees !  I  can't  think  where  the  house  is. 
Hark,  that's  Caesar!  I'd  know  his  bark  in 
a  thousand.  What  a  long  avenue  !  Where 
is  the  house  ? "  she  continued,  holding  him 
by  the  shoulder  as  she  spoke,  and  rising  to 
her  feet — she  was  sitting  by  him  as  he  drove. 
*'  Oh,  there,  there — low  down.  I  see  the 
chimneys." 

*'Yes,"  Stephen  answered,  "it  is  in  a 
hollow.  We  drive  slightly  downhill  all 
round  until  we  come  to  it.  There  is  a 
much  shorter  way,  but  I  brought  you  this 
road    that   you  might   see   the  trees.      The 
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avenue  is  considered  unique  of  its  kind. 
The  house  itself  stands  on  raised  terraces." 

His  voice  was  so  strange,  so  sad  and 
solemn,  that  Letty's  merry  excitement 
abated.  She  turned  to  look  at  him.  A  pas- 
sionate yearning  filled  his  eyes — a  something 
untranslateable  that  gave  her  distinct  parn. 

**  Letty,"  he  said.  ''  Oh,  Letty,  how  long 
will  you  love  me  ?  " 

Touched  as  she  was  by  his  evident  suffer- 
ing, this  was  no  place  for  display — with  the 
groom  behind,  too  !  So,  assuming  a  coquet- 
tishness  she  was  far  from  feeling,  she  answered 
lightly — 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Stephen.  What  are  you 
talking  about  ?  " 


CHAPTER   XIII, 

SHADOWS. 


HE  delicious  summer  evening-  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  In  a  picturesque 
room,  with  the  French  window  before  her 
open  to  all  the  sweet  scents  from  the  flower- 
beds on  the  sloping  lawn,  Letty  sat  half- 
dozing. 

Physically,  she  was  tired  after  her  long 
drive  ;  mentally,  she  had  been  dreamingly 
tackling  the  deep  question  so  often  asked, 
and  so  rarely  answered,  even  by  the  wide- 
awake. 

Was  there  such  a  thing  as  real,  perfect 
happiness  ? 

For   the   first   time    since   their  marriage 
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Stephen  had  gone  away  to  smoke,  and  the 
fact  of  being  alone,  and  queen  of  that  fair 
realm,  was  a  new  sensation,  graced  by  a 
sort  of  added  dignity.  The  feeling  of 
dignity,  however,  was  transient,  but  the 
strangeness  of  being  alone  remained. 

She  recalled  her  first  view  of  Long  Dene, 
and  the  foolish  thought  that  had  crossed  her 
mind  that  the  ruined  wing  of  the  old  place 
might  contain  inhabitants  not  desirable  to 
encounter. 

She  wished  Stephen  would  come  back  ; 
perhaps  he  could  arrange  with  his  father  to 
have  the  useless  portion  of  the  old  walls 
pulled  down.  Stephen  must  not  go  away  to 
smoke ;  on  that  she  was  determined.  He 
knew  she  liked  it ;  it  reminded  her  of 
Shirley  and  the  dear  old  father!  Stephen 
had  often  seen  how  well  she  could  fill  a  pipe, 
and  even  light  it,  taking  the  first  puff  just  to 
set  it  going. 

With  a  sudden  pain  of  home-sickness,  felt 
for  the  first  time,  she  said  to  herself,  *'  Daddy 
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lights  his  own  pipe  now."  The  dear  home 
scenes  came  before  her — she  was  a  happy, 
thoughtless  child  once  more.  For  one 
moment  that  longing  look  into  the  past  held 
possession  of  her.  The  tears  started  into 
her  eyes.  She  closed  them,  and  leant  back 
in  her  chair  to  send  her  spirit  after  her 
wandering  thoughts.  Soon  they  were  re- 
called, for  Stephen  came  softly  in,  and 
thinking  she  was  asleep,  knelt  down  beside 
her.  He  saw  her  soft  dark  lashes  wet  with 
tears,  he  heard  the  low  fluttering  sigh  the 
passion  of  home-longing  had  awakened. 

"  Letty,  darling!  What  is  it?"  he  said, 
and  took  her  hand  caressingly,  and  the  same 
look  came  into  his  eyes  that  she  had  seen 
before,  but  never  so  sad,  or  so  despairing, 
as  to-day ! 

''Nothing,  Stephen,  really  nothing!"  she 
answered;  "only  I  was  thinking  of  daddy 
in  his  den.  You  must  take  me  with  you 
when  you  go  smoking." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  as  if  he  would 
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never  let  her  go  again  ;  but  she,  half 
frightened  by  his  fierceness,  held  him  back, 
and  looked  curiously  into  his  face. 

*'  Stephen,  you  are  strange — not  like  your- 
self" 

And  the  only  reply  he  made  was  to 
bow  his  head  upon  the  little  hand  he  held, 
and  his  strong  frame  shook  under  some 
overmastering  feeling.  Letty  burst  into 
tears. 

*'  You  frighten  me,"  she  said. 

He  rose  up,  and  in  the  twilight  she  could 
see  how  pale  and  wild  he  looked.  But  he 
laughed,  as  if  in  self-contempt. 

"  I  am  excited.  You  are  quite  right.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself ;  I  don't  think 
I  am  quite  well." 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out ;  and  Letty,  drawn  by  her  love  and  her 
remorse,  feeling  just  a  little  guilty,  in  that 
she  had  allowed  herself  to  wish  for  any  place 
but  at  his  side,  came  and  stood  by  him  and 
placed  her  hand  in  his  arm. 
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**  Let  us  walk  on  the  terrace  until  lights 
come,"  she  said.  "You  have  never  asked 
me  what  I  think  of  anything." 

'*  How  could  I,  child,  with  all  those 
servants  prancing  about  }  May  I  hear  the 
words  of  wisdom  now  }  Is  my  queen 
satisfied  with  her  kingdom  and  her  sub- 
jects ?  " 

"  Quite  satisfied  with — half  her  kingdom  ; 
and  with,  let  me  see,  I  must  count — with 
nine-tenths  of  her  subjects." 

"  A  very  qualified  approval,  your  majesty. 
Instruct  my  ignorance." 

*'I  want  to,"  Letty  said)  laughing,  '*I  want 
to  call  your  particular  attention  to  both 
items.  Will  you  promise  to  grant  my  wish  ? 
I  won't  go  quite  so  far  as  any  one  s  head  in 
a  charger." 

"  I  would  give  my  life  for  you,"  he  said, 
**  if  such  a  worthless  gift  could  serve  you.  I 
would  give  anything,  everything,  but  you 
yourself" 

"  Well,  I  won't  be  so  mean  as  to  ask  for 
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that.  Why,  I  have  only  just  given  it  to 
you!" 

The  stars  were  shining  over  their  heads, 
his  arm  was  round  her,  and  she  leant  her 
face  close  against  his  beating  heart.  Here, 
in  their  own  home,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  there  was  anything  outside  the 
compass  of  her  love,  she  gave  herself  to  him 
all  over  again,  or  rather,  sealed  the  gift 
more  firmly  in  her  secret  faithful  soul. 
For  him,  in  that  short  space,  there  was  no 
past ;  no  future ;  only  the  present.  Fair, 
transient  gleam  of  the  best  estate  of  human 
souls.  Alas !  too  soon  it  passed  away,  and 
once  more  their  mundane  surroundings  were 
discussed. 

Stephen  acknowledged  that  it  would  be 
more  comfortable  without  the  ruin.  But  he 
said,  often  as  children  he,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  had  played  about  the  place ; 
and,  though  foolish  maids  were  sometimes 
nervous,  he  had  never  heard  of  anything 
terrible  being  met  with,     **  But,  if  you  feel 
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nervous,  Letty,  you  need  never  go  near  the 
place.  It  only  borders  on  the  roughest  and 
most  uninteresting  end  of  the  kitchen 
garden." 

"  I'm  not  nervous,"  Letty  said  indignantly. 
**  I've  always  laughed  at  such  things.  I 
don't  feel  one  bit  like  a  ghost-seer,  being 
much  more  sensitive  to  flesh  and  blood 
horrors ;  and  that  brings  me  to  my  other 
objection/'  she  added,  "  my  subjects.  All 
the  servants  look  very  nice,  except  that 
horrid  housekeeper.  Oh,  Stephen,  dear, 
she  makes  me  creep  !  Those  blue  spectacles, 
too !  When  she  showed  me  my  room  and 
stood  aside  to  let  me  pass,  a  sort  of  sparkle 
came  through  them,  it  reminded  me  of  that 
legend  Mr.  Custance  read  one  night  out  of 
Bentley's  'Miscellany.'  Don't  you  remember 
how  it  frightened  that  old  clergyman's  wife  ? 
The  '  Lay  of  St.  Nicholas/  I  think  it  was 
called." 

Her  merry  laugh  rang  out  into  the  night 
at   her   funny   reminiscences,    and    its    echo 
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floated  away  and  died  in  the  rustle  of  the 
laurel  bushes  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  on 
which  they  walked.  When  Stephen  spoke, 
his  words  were  constrained,  and  there  lay  in 
them  no  response  to  her  mirth. 

*'  Seriously,  Letty,  I  wanted  to  speak 
about  her,"  he  said.  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
put  up  with  her,  in  spite  of  appearances.  I 
am  in  a  way  bound  to  be  kind  to  her.  She 
is  in  straitened  circumstances,  owing  entirely 
to  her  husband's  fault,  and  I  have  promised 
to  do  my  best.     Will  you  try,  Letty  .'* " 

"  Yes,  darling,  of  course  I  will,  if  it  will 
please  you.  Though  I  can't  help  saying  it 
seems  hard  two  young  things  like  you  and 
me  should  have  a  middle-aged  housekeeper 
with  a  history.  I'll  be  good  and  feel  sorry 
for  her — but — I'll  never  believe  there  isn't  a 
bit  of  cloven  foot  or  a  forked  tail  hidden  away 
somewhere.  There  !  never  mind  ;  don't 
look  so  solemn.  We'll  go  in  now  and  have 
some  music,  and  not  think  about  the  horrid 
creature.     I'll  be  very  civil  to  her." 
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She  placed  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders 
and  held  up  her  sweet  face  to  be  kissed. 

Again  the  night  wind  rustled  in  the  ever- 
greens. Stephen  started  back,  while  he  drew 
her  closer  to  him.     Letty  laughed. 

**  There's  no  one  there,  Stephen.  It's  only 
some  little  bird  that  has  been  sitting  up  late  ; 
it  won't  tell  upon  us  !  " 

This  w^as  their  entrance  on  their  home 
life,  and  so  it  continued  through  the  follow- 
ing weeks  and  months.  Always  unvarying 
affection  and  tenderness  on  Stephen's  part, 
with  brief  gleams  of  his  old  happy  self,  but 
alternating  perpetually  with  fits  of  gloom 
and  depression  that  made  Letty  anxious  and 
unhappy.  The  faintest  attempt  on  her  part 
to  gain  his  confidence  or  bring  a  light  to 
bear  on  his  strange  behaviour  was  rendered 
futile  by  the  excitement  it  produced  ;  and  on 
his  passionate  protestation  that  it  was  only 
caused  by  headache,  the  suggestion  of 
medical  advice  was  equally  put  aside.  That 
autumn  they  were  absent  a  good  deal  from 
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Long  Dene ;  chiefly  paying  visits  to  his 
relations,  and  also  making  one  short  stay  at 
Shirley.  Here  Letty  seemed  never  weary 
of  impressing  on  her  mother's  mind  the 
happiness  of  her  married  life.  She  knew  how 
affection  sharpens  the  eyes,  and  she  was 
perpetually  on  her  guard,  fearing  lest  that 
depression,  which  so  puzzled  her,  might  by 
others  be  mistaken  for  moroseness  and  ill- 
temper. 

At  home,  time  passed  as  happily  as  these 
recurrent  attacks  would  allow,  and  every- 
thing seemed  at  hand,  to  further  their 
contentment.  Letty's  first  objection  was 
restrained,  but  not  removed.  The  house- 
keeper still  inspired  her  with  intense  dislike  ; 
but  the  work  was  well  done,  the  servants 
well  ordered,  and  no  solid  fault  to  be  found. 
So  she  allowed  her  personal  feelings  to 
disturb  no  one  but  herself. 

The  greater  part  of  December  and 
January  they  spent  at  Monkhill  Abbey, 
when  the   new  daughter   became   endeared 
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to  her  husband's  people,  and  Stephen  was 
at  his  happiest  and  best.  His  moods  of 
strange  excitement  were  much  less  frequent, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  quite  freed  from 
their  influence. 

On  one  occasion,  especially,  he  attracted 
Lady  Mortlands'  attention.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  library,  an  open  letter  in  his  hand, 
when  his  wife  and  mother  walked  together 
into  the  room.  A  look  of  pain — more,  of 
horror — was  on  his  face,  and  he  did  not  hear 
them  enter.  Then  suddenly  realizing  their 
presence,  he  started  from  his  chair,  crumpled 
the  letter  in  his  hands,  and  flung  it  into  the 
fire. 

*'  Stephen,  dear  boy,  have  you  had  bad 
news  ? "  his  mother  anxiously  said  ;  and  so 
confronted  he  had  to  make  reply. 

"No,  mother,  no;  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence, but  I  must  be  going  back  to  look 
after  things,  that's  all." 

Nothing  more  was  said  at  the  time,  but 
Lady  Mortlands  spoke  of  it  to  Letty  (who 
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w^s  loyal  to  her  lord),  and  the  elder  lady 
easily  perceived  that  Letty  was  troubled  by 
the  fact  she  pretended  to  ignore,  and  was 
utterly  guiltless  as  to  its  cause. 

Slowly  and  surely  did  this  shadow  grow 
and  spread.  The  consciousness  of  some 
barrier,  some  unspoken  secret,  that  had  come 
between  them  to  rob  their  lives  of  th^t  peace 
and  happiness  that  love  was  res^dy  to  bring, 
if  not  so.  forbidden. 

As  the  summer  days  reached  their  prime, 
even  a  new  hope  seerried  ready  to  shed  a 
light  over  the  future ;  but  Stephen's  pale 
weary  face,  his  wild  bursts  of  passionate 
affection,  took  much  of  the  comfort  from  the 
young  wife's  anticipations.  And  yet,  she 
was  as  fa,r  as  ever  from  solving  the  cause. 
When  Stephen  wa,s  quiet  an4  happy,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  rouse  his  sleeping 
sorrow  by  her  questioning,  and  at  other 
times  a  real  fear  of  increasing  his  miserable 
excitement  held  her  back  from  words.  Of 
the  old  ruined  wing  she  never  thought.     Her 
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little  maid  would  sometimes  tell  her,  with 
scared  looks,  that  they  said  the  **  White 
Lady  "  was  walking;  but  she  paid  little  heed, 
or  only  smiled  on  the  girl,  and  told  her  not 
to  let  her  imagination  run  away  with  her 
common  sense. 

One  day  after  breakfast — it  was  late 
autumn  now — Letty  sat  down  to  write  to 
her  mother.  A  long  time  had  gone  by 
without  letters  from  the  dear  home,  and 
just  now  the  longing  for  mother-love,  the 
barrier  that  lay  between  her,  and  the  one 
to  whom  her  best  confidence  should  have 
been  given,  the  renewed  enigma  of  his 
great  love  and  his  evident  misery,  quite 
overcame  her.  She  leant  her  head  on  her 
arms,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

A  low  mocking  laugh  startled  her.  She 
raised  her  head  and  looked  round.  Nothing 
could  be  seen,  but  the  echo  of  that  weird 
laughter  seemed  to  linger  round  the  room. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  call  for  some  one  ; 
her  second,  to  stand  with   her  back  to  the 
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wall  and  face  any  horrible  thing  that  might 
be  coming;  her  third,  to  walk  boldly  out, 
and  follow,  if  she  could,  that  dreadful  mock- 
ing sound  that  seemed  to  emanate  from  the 
invisible,  but  was  so  horribly  human  after  all ! 

Out  into  the  sunlight  she  stepped.  In  her 
soft  muslin  gown,  with  the  rays  of  light  in 
her  sunny  hair,  and  her  cheeks  flushing  with 
excitement,  she  looked  too  good  and  beauti- 
ful to  be  a  prey  to  malignant  spirits. 

A  great  resolve  had  arisen  in  her  to  try 
and  find  out  this  thing,  the  embodiment  of 
this  fiendish  mocking  at  her  misery.  Who 
could  tell  ?  By  her  courage  now  she  might 
not  only  "  scotch  the  snake,  but  kill  it." 
Like  an  inspiration  in  her  mind  the  thought 
had  come  that  here  was  the  fiend  that  had 
Stephen  in  its  thrall.  Swiftly  she  passed 
along  the  terrace.  She  turned  the  corner 
into  the  trim  beautiful  garden  of  flowers, 
and  then  through  the  archway  in  the  thick 
yew  hedge  that  divided  it  from  the  kitchen- 
garden.     She  shuddered  involuntarily  as  she 
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entered  a  little  path  to  the  left,  under  tall 
trees  where  weeds  and  moss  had  full  play. 
Still  walking  swiftly  and  looking  upward  at 
the  thick  interlacing  branches  that  over- 
shadowed the  sombre  place,  she  stumbled. 
Her  foot  had  struck  against  something.  It 
was  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  man. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


ALL    FOR    LOVE. 


ER  first  start  of  fear  and  horror  was 
quickly  replaced  by  a  humane  interest. 
The  sick  and  needy  poor  had  been  familiar 
to  her  all  her  life,  and  the  sight  of  this 
human  being  lying  at  her  feet  awoke  the 
interest  that  prompted  her  to  aid  and 
succour. 

The  man  seemed  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  was  apparently  a  pedlar.  The 
usual  pack  was  beside  him.  It  looked  as 
if  he  had  seated  himself  to  rest,  and  had 
slipped  from  the  support  of  the  tree  against 
which  he  leaned  in  some  sort  of  faint.  In 
the  reticule  that  hung  at  Letty's  side  there 
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was  a  smelling  bottle.  At  once  she  knelt 
beside  him  and  tried  its  pungent  salt.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  then  closed  them  again. 
Quick  as  thought  Letty  retraced  her  steps 
to  the  kitchen-garden,  where  she  remembered 
in  her  hurried  walk  to  have  seen  a  small 
watering-can.  A  little  water  remained  in  it, 
and  with  her  fingers  she  sprinkled  some  on 
the  man's  face.  The  cold  spray  revived 
him,  and  he  moved  and  slowly  struggled 
into  a  sitting  posture.  Not  as  yet  quite 
recalled  to  himself  or  his  surroundings,  he 
muttered  incoherent  words,  then,  slowly  pass- 
ing his  hand  across  his  brow,  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  gracious,  innocent,  pitying  face 
above  him.  Once  more  he  measured  time, 
and  connected  the  past  and  present  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  he  must  have 
fainted. 

"  Are  you  better  }  " 

At   the   sound    of    her    gentle   voice   he 
sighed  heavily. 

'♦Not    heaven   and    the   angels   yet,"    he 
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muttered.  Then,  trying  to  rise,  he  added, 
*'  Yes  ;  I  thank  you  kindly,  lady." 

She  helped  him  to  raise  his  pack. 

''  Let  me  help  you  into  the  house,"  she 
said.  "  You  can  have  some  tea,  and  rest 
before  you  go  on."  And  then  suddenly  her 
forgotten  reason  for  being  there  returned  to 
her,  and  she  added  abruptly,  "  Why  did  you 
faint  ?     Did  anything  frighten  you  ?" 

''  My  heart,  lady ;  my  heart.  Fm  subject 
to  it,"  he  answered. 

"  You  should  not  go  out  alone."  Letty 
spoke  with  a  kindly  concern.  "  Have  you 
no  wife  or  child  that  could  travel  about  for 
you  or  with  you  ? " 

Suddenly  he  turned  from  her,  he  lifted 
his  clenched  right  hand  and  brought  it  down 
upon  his  left  palm. 

"  By  the  living  Lord  !  I  see  it  all  now  !  " 
Then,  with  a  strange,  sad,  deprecating  look 
into  her  face,  speaking  very  low,  he  said, 
**  I  will  go  on  my  way,  lady,  thank  you ;  you 
are— the " 
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"  I  am  Mrs.  Stephen  Holdness,"  Letty 
gaid,  with  some  dignity.  He  held  his  hand 
before  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some 
horrible  phantom  that  had  risen  in  his  mind, 
then  pressed  his  hand  against  his  side  as  if 
in  pain,  and  taking  courage  looked  at  her 
once  more  and  whispered — 

"  Lady,  there  is  no  fear  in  your  innocent 
eyes.  Do  the  ghosts  hold  you  back  from 
there  ? "  pointing  down  the  little  path 
towards  the  archway  that  led  to  the 
ruins. 

**  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts,"  Letty  said 
simply. 

*'  Don't  heed  them — you've  made  a  friend 
to-day  that  will  bring  you  safely  through 
any  storm  they  can  raise." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  Letty  asked,  "  Tell 
me  what  you  mean  ?  " 

/*  Not  now  ;  it  would  be  unsafe."  Anxiously 
he  looked  around,  and  then  whispered,  "  In 
the  post  to-morrow  look  for  a  letter  and  an 
address."     And  as  she  stood,  stricken  dumb 
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by  what  had  happened,  he  shouldered  his 
pack  and  walked  rapidly  away,  as  if  some 
fixed  purpose  had  given  him  new  strength. 
Slowly  Letty  retracted  her  steps  ;  she  had 
much  food  for  reflection.  She  re-entered 
the  room  she  had  left  half  an  hour  before, 
with  an  excitement  in  her  mind  that  had 
now  a  very  tangible  foundation.  She  shed 
no  tears.  She  felt  the  necessity  of  concen- 
trating all  her  courage  to  face  the  shadow 
that  had  come  so  terribly  near.  Sitting  by 
her  little  work-table  in  the  pretty  corner  of 
her  room,  that  room  that  was  home,  hallowed 
by  many  sweet  thoughts  of  scenes  her  happy 
fancy  had  pictured  in  the  near  future — her 
delicate  fingers  plied  their  soft  white  work 
with  painful  rapidity,  while  her  heart  beat 
cruelly  fast  within  her  breast.  What  should 
she  do  ?  Over  and  over  again  she  pondered 
the  question.  One  thing  she  knew, — that 
the  burden  Stephen  bore  was  an  ever-present 
torture  to  him,  and  that  the  least  approach 
to  the  subject  on  her  part  only  intensified 
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his  pain.  Her  heart  had  so  completely  gone 
over  to  him,  that  she  found  herself  reasoning 
against  herself,  and  let  her  imagination  stray 
to  every  possible  idea  in  his  favour  that  she 
could  raise  out  of  the  darkness  that  surrounded 
her.  To  one  determination  all  her  thinking 
verged — she  would  say  no  word,  she  would 
try  to  think  no  thought  about  it  more,  until 
that  promised  letter  had  arrived  ;  and  then, 
for  very  shame  and  horror  the  blood  rushed 
to  her  face,  and  a  fever  filled  her  brain. 
Had  she,  Letty  Holdness,  fallen  so  far,  that 
she  should  be  waiting  for  the  letter  of  this 
poor,  homeless,  wandering  waif  to  help  her 
judgment  on  the  husband  who  was  so  dear 
to  her  ?  She  sat  in  an  agonized  dream.  She 
never  heard  the  gong  sound  for  lunch,  and 
started  when  Stephen  entered  the  room  and 
approached  her  in  his  usual  affectionate 
manner. 

''  My  darling,"  he  said,  "  you  sit  too  much 
working  ;  you  look  quite  ill !  " 

Holding  his  face  with  her  little  hands,  she 
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looked  at  him  earnestly  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
tecting love  ;  to  herself  she  said — 

"  I  will  not  accuse  him  of  anything — even 
in  my  thinking — I  will  save  him  from  him- 
self ; "  but,  aloud,  she  confessed  that  her 
head  was  aching,  and  she  meant  to  rest  all 
the  afternoon. 

Before  he  started  for  his  ride  he  took  her 
to  her  room,  settled  her  comfortably  on 
her  couch,  carefully  shading  the  light  from 
her  eyes,  and  lingering  on  the  threshold 
with  parting  Injunctions  not  to  move 
until  he  returned.  Gently  he  closed  the 
door,  and  left  her  alone  with  her  sad 
thoughts. 

Certainly  she  had  not  expected  to  rest, 
but  she  was  111  prepared  for  the  new  excite- 
ment that  was  awaiting  her. 

Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  before 
there  was  a  knock,  and  her  little  maid,  Emily 
Ward,  came  in. 

Emily's  eyes  were  very  red,  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  ready  as  a  receptacle  for  more 
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tears,  and   meanwhile    undergoing  a  rolling 
process  in  her  nervous  hands. 

"  Please,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to  go 
home  to  mother." 

It  was  such  a  sudden  and  perfect  render- 
ing of  the  unspoken  yearning  that  had  been 
filling  Letty's  own  mind  as  an  undercurrent 
to  all  the  anxieties  of  that  day,  that  she 
looked  up  at  Emily  with  sympathetic  interest. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  she  asked,  with  a  sort  of 
preparedness  for  anything  and  everything 
unexpected  and  horrible. 

"  Oh,   ma'am  !     I'd  like  to  tell  you  all  if 

may. 

Then,  noting  the  encouragement  in  her 
mistress's  face,  she  went  on — 

*'  For  one  thing,  I've  seen  her — the  White 
Lady."  Emily  shuddered  and  her  cheek 
blanched,  as  far  as  her  healthy  browned 
complexion  would  permit.  "  And,  oh,  I've 
heard  more  than  spirits'  voices  in  them 
dreadful  broken  walls.  Seems  like  I  have 
been  dreaming  ! "     And  the  cotton  ball  was 
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rubbed  across  her  blinking  eyes,  as  if  to  be 
sure  they  were  open. 

"  But,  Emily,"  her  mistress  said,  "  what 
could  you  have  been  doing  round  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  you.  Miss  Letty.  I'll  tell 
you  everything  as  it  happened,  and  you  can 
tell  the  master. 

"  This  morning  I  was  in  the  little  drying- 
yard  with  your  best  laces  in  my  hand  and 
putting  them  out  in  the  sun,  and  I  was 
singing  to  myself,  and  I  heard  a  man*s  voice 
say,  familiar-like,  'Sing,  pretty  bird/  I  looked 
round  startled,  and  I  see  a  pedlar  man  leaning 
over  the  gate.  I  was  a  bit  frightened,  but 
I  spoke  sharp,  and  bid  him  be  off  from  there. 

*  Don't  flutter,*  he  said.  *  I'm  an  honest 
trader,  and  I  have  some  pretty  things  to 
show.'  There's  no  way  out  of  the  yard  but 
the  gate  as  he  leaned  on,  so  I  turned  my 
back,  and  went  on   putting   out   the   laces. 

*  There's  the  kitchen  door,'  I  says  ;  *  plenty 
there  may  want  to  buy — I  don't.'  Then  he 
spoke  civil,  and  says  he,  *  Can  you  tell  me  if 
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milady's  maid,  Emilia  Ward,  be  to  home  ? ' 
Well,  that  started  me  again,  but  I  kept  my 
head  turned,  and   I   said,    *  Whaf  s   that  to 
you  ? '     *  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  be  tramping  from 
a  place  called  Widbury,  further  south,  and 
there  was  a  handsome  dame  there  as  I  ever 
see,   in  a  sweet  little  cottage  it  were,  with 
honeysuckle  and  jessymine  about  the  porch, 
and  when  she  knew  the  track  I  was  about 
taking,  "Ah,"  she  says,  "  I'll  be  having  those 
pink  ribbons  off  you,  and  I'll  send  them  to 
my  daughter  that's  milady's  maid  at  a  big 
house     near     Wetherbury    town.        They'll 
smarten  her  up  o'   Sundays,"  and  she   put 
they  ribbons  in  a  bit  paper,  and  a  little  book 
along  o'  they,  and  here  them  be.'     I  couldn't 
help  but  listen.  Miss  Letty,  for  he  gave  me 
the  parcel  with  mother's  own  mark  outside, 
and  the  little  Prayer-book,  madam  gave  me, 
that    I   left   to   home   last   time  I    were   in 
Widbury  church.     So  then   I  did  stand  and 
talk  a  bit,  and  the  housekeeper,  Mrs,  Black, 
came   out   sudden,   and  when   she  saw  the 
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man,  she  turned  white  and  furious,  and  she 
said  bad  words,  Miss  Letty,  to  him,  and  to 
me — words  I  won't  have  from  no  one. 
*  What's  that  in  your  hand  ?'  she  says.  '  That's 
only  my  business/  I  answered  her ;  and  then, 
I  pushed  her — yes,  I  did — I  don't  deny  it, 
and  I  went  away,  so  angry,  that  I  didn't  even 
take  notice  if  she  stood  on  her  head  or  her 
heels  !  Her  noise  had  brought  every  one 
out,  and  I  wanted  to  get  in  quiet,  so  I 
slipped  round  by  the  garden,  to  stay  hidden 
by  the  ruins  till  the  place  was  clear.  I 
heard  her  order  the  maids  back  to  their 
work,  and  she  says  %q  the  man,  *  Fll  show 
you  the  shortest  way  out  of  this.'  So  she 
couldn't  have  been  much  hurted,  Miss 
Letty." 

Here  Emily  paused  for  breath,  and  looked 
at  the  weary  face  of  her  mistress,  as  with 
closed  eyes  she  leant  back  against  the  pillows 
that  had  been  so  lovingly  arranged  for  her 
rest.  She  pondered  as  to  whether  she  had 
not   better   leave  off  her  narration  at    this 
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point,  but  Letty  looked  up  after  an  instant, 
and  said,  with  such  wideawake  eyes — 

"  And  the  voices  you  heard,  Emily  ?  '*  So 
the  girl  continued — 

"  I  lost  my  way,  and  I  was  all  in  a  tremble. 
I  sat  down  to  rest  and  think,  where  no  one 
couldn't  see  me,  with  mother's  parcel  in  my 
hand.  After  a  bit,  I  thought  I  could  try 
and  find  my  way  back  by  one  of  the  long 
broken  windows.  Oh,  Miss  Letty,  I  heard 
a  sort  of  groan.  I  was  skeared,  but  I  shrinked 
down  close  to  the  wall,  and  then — then — I 
saw  her.  White  all  over,  with  only  a  dead's 
head  and  a  dead's  hand  holding  the  grave- 
clothes  at  her  throat." 

Poor  Emily  seemed  to  shrink  again  at  the 
recollection  of  this  sight,  and  kneeling  on 
the  floor  beside  the  couch,  appeared  to  take 
refuge  within  touch  of  her  mistress.  Letty 
took  the  girl's  cold  hand  and  patted  it. 

"  You  were  over-excited,  child,"  she  said, 
"  by  what  had  happened,  and  you  must  have 
fancied  you  saw  what  you  have  described," 
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"  Oh  no,  Miss  Letty,  no ! "  the  girl  said, 
still  clinging  to  the  old  familiar  title,  which 
had  been  strange  to  her  for  some  time  now, 
though  dropped  with  difficulty  when  the 
situation  first  changed.  **  It  was  no  fancy. 
But  when  it  came  close  to  me,  I  must  have 
swooned,  for  the  next  thing  I  mind,  oh,"  rock- 
ing herself  to  and  fro  with  her  hands  clasped 
over  her  face,  **  it  were  worse  than  she." 

"  There,  there,"  Letty  said.  ''  Don't 
distress  yourself;  talk  quietly,  and  tell  me 
everything." 

With  her  grasp  tightening  round  the 
slender  fingers  that  had  been  held  out  to  her, 
Emily  continued — 

"  I  heard  voices  like  they  came  from  inside 
the  dead  wall — a  man's  and  a  woman's.  The 
woman's  voice  I  couldn't  give  a  name  to,  but 
I've  heard  it,  the  man's  was  the  pedlar's." 

Letty  gave  a  great  start,  and  the  girl, 
excited  by  this  portion  of  her  narrative, 
stood  up,  and  grew  almost  dramatic  in  her 
recital  of  what  followed.    . 
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**  The  first  I  heard  was  master's  name — 
you  won't  be  angry,  Miss  Letty  ?  " 

"No,  certainly  not,"  said  Letty,  calmly. 
**  I  want  to  hear  everything." 

"  Well,  as  true  as  I  sit  here,  the  man  said, 
*A11  the  world  knew  Holdness  must  have 
been  a  w^eak  fool,  but  I  thought  you  had 
soon  cured  him.  As  for  yoUy  you  are  all  the 
devils  joined  in  one,  and  would  drag  a 
canoned  saint  to ' — you  know,  Miss  Letty, 
the  bad  place.  And  then  they  quarrelled,- 
and  I  could  not  tell  all  they  said,  but  he 
called   her    *  Lizzie,'    and   then    he   ast   her, 

*  Where's  Matt — ^'  some  name  I  never 
heard  before.  '  What's  that  to  you  ? '  she 
said.  *  It's  this  to  me,'  he  answered  sharp. 
'  I  want  to  make  the  child  over  to  some  one. 
I  may  die  any  day,  and  it  would  be  better  if 
it  died  too,  perhaps.'  And  then  he  spoke 
low,  and  I  seemed  to  lose  what  he  was 
saying,  when  the  woman's  voice  rose  loud 
and  startled  like,  *  Great  Heaven  !    Where  .'^' 

*  That's  not  for  you  to  know,'  he  said ;  and 
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then  he  like  jeered  at  her.  '  /  can't  sift  your 
devils'  games,  but  there's  cleverer  than  me 
in  the  world,  there's  them  that  will  bring  you 
to  your  level  pretty  sharp.*  *  I  defy  you 
both,'  she  said.  *  Go  out  of  my  sight.'  Oh, 
Miss  Letty,  my  dear,  dear  Miss  Letty,  I  had 
no  right  to  go  and  tell  you  all — doan't  'ee 
look  like  that ! "  for  poor  Letty  sat  up,  pallid 
and  shivering,  on  the  couch,  and  the  hand 
that  Emily  had  grasped  was  deadly  cold. 
With  a  great  courage  she  controlled  herself. 

"  It's  very  dreadful,  Emily,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  other  reasons  to  think  that,  for  some 
wicked  purpose,  there  is  a  plot  against  your 
master.  I  have  hopes  of  destroying  it,  and 
friends  are  helping  me ;  but  one  thing  is 
very  necessary  for  success,  and  that  is,  that 
you  keep  perfect  silence.  You  have  not  said 
anything  about  it,  have  you  ?  *' 

"No,  Miss  Letty,  not  a  word ;  for  when  I 
came  in  to  dinner  Mrs.  Black  sent  word  to 
me  that  I  had  hurted  her  so  bad  she  couldn't 
hardly  move,  and  she'd  tell  master,  and  see 
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that  no  more  maids  went  courting  in  the 
drying-yard !  You  tell  the  master,  Miss 
Letty,  and  send  me  home  to  mother." 

With  a  grave  sad  consciousness  of  their 
comparative  troubles,  Letty  placed  her  hand 
on  the  girl's  shoulders. 

*'  Would  you  Hke  to  leave  me,  Emily  ?  '* 

The  only  answer  to  this  was  a  burst  of 
tears. 

"  I  know  you  would  not.  Be  patient ;  no 
one  shall  annoy  you  while  I  am  here.  Be 
patient  and  silent.  And  now  leave  me  for  a 
little  while  ;  I  am  very  tired." 

Emily  covered  her  feet  with  a  rug  and 
smoothed  out  the  folds,  sobbing  all  the  time, 
filled  with  remorse  for  having  allowed  her 
tongue  too  much  liberty,  and  with  good 
cause,  for  the  quiet  misery  on  Letty's  face 
was  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

BEYOND    ENDURANCE. 


FTER  her  little  maid's  departure,  long 
did  Letty  ponder  over  the  strange 
shape  taken  by  that  cloud  that  had  so  long 
been  looming  on  her  horizon. 

She  was  too  determined  on  action  to 
abandon  herself,  as  many  would  have  done, 
to  a  torrent  of  tearful  anguish  over  such  a 
storm  as  seemed  to  threaten  her.  The 
greatest  agony  of  all  was  the  feeling  of 
having  so  clear  a  foundation  for  secret 
suspicion  of  her  husband.  Nevertheless  she 
was  determined,  whatever  the  temptation,  to 
say  no  word ;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
forget  the  new  light  that  circumstances  had 
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thrown  on  this  question  which  had  so  long 
disturbed  her. 

Her  headache  formed  an  excuse  for  limited 
conversation  at  dinner;  but  afterwards  the 
strain  was  great  until,  falling  back  on  their 
mutual  delight  in  music,  she  seated  herself 
at  the  piano,  and  put  out  all  her  energies  in 
unravelling  some  of  Schumann's  music  which 
had  arrived  from  the  great  city  that  morning. 
The  wild  weird  melodies  —  the  sudden 
changes,  the  speaking  chords,  bequeathed  by 
the  mind  that  found  its  prison-house  too 
narrow,  and  suffered  such  painful  overthrow 
through  the  strength  of  its  aspiring — these 
had  the  power  somewhat  to  calm  and 
strengthen  her,  and  also  to  send  Stephen 
into  a  comfortable  doze  in  his  easy  chair. 
Seeing  him  asleep  when  she  had  finished  her 
playing,  Letty  softly  closed  the  piano  and 
prepared  to  leave  the  room.  For  one  instant 
she  paused  and  looked  at  him,  and  a  strong 
impulse  came  over  her  to  sit  down  on  the 
footstool  at  his  feet  and  beg  of  him  to  tell 
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her  all ;  but  It  would  only  awaken  his  sorrow, 
as  painful  experience  had  taught  her,  and 
now  at  all  events  he  was  in  temporary  peace 
— she  would  wait  at  least  until  the  morning. 
She  kissed  him  gently  on  the  forehead — her 
heart  bursting  with  the  pain  of  its  heavy 
load — and  left  him  sleeping  there. 

***** 
The  dawn  aroused  her  from  short  and 
broken  slumbers.  Feeling  it  was  useless  to 
try  and  rest  longer,  she  sat  up  and  looked 
round.  Stephen  had  already  risen.  With 
a  sudden  purpose  she  also  rose,  hastily 
dressed  herself,  and  went  downstairs.  The 
idea  of  going  to  examine  those  ruined  rooms 
had  suggested  itself.  She  quickly  unbarred 
one  of  the  French  windows  and  went  out 
on  the  terrace.  The  sound  of  her  steps 
on  the  gravel  grated  on  her  ear,  and  for  a 
moment  she  paused,  feeling  like  a  thief  on 
some  dishonest  errand  ;  but  that  was  only  a 
passing  thought,  she  was  strong  and  clear- 
headed, and  knew  she  had  the  right. 
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With  a  brave  heart  she  continued  her  way. 
The  world  around  her  seemed  wrapped  in 
sleep.  Keeping  as  nearly  under  the  win- 
dows as  she  could,  she  passed  on  through 
the  arch  in  the  yew  hedge,  and  along  the 
path  she  had  followed  the  day  before,  when 
so  suddenly  interrupted.  Without  much 
difficulty  she  gained  the  court  of  which 
Emily  had  spoken,  and  was  very  soon  face 
to  face  with  the  long  broken  windows  and 
the  dead  wall.  Here  she  paused  to  decide 
on  her  next  step,  when  the  sound  of  voices 
fell  upon  her  ear.  It  was  a  woman  who 
spoke,  and  Letty  felt  the  heavy  blow  that 
was  about  to  fall  and  crush  dear  hope  out  of 
her  life.  With  quicker  ear  than  poor  little 
Emily,  she  recognized  the  voice  of  her  de- 
tested housekeeper. 

**  Oh,  no  doubt  I  haven't  her  refined  and 
delicate  feelings,  but  I  have  some  sense  left, 
and  I  was  bound  to  let  you  know  something 
that  has  happened.  Ben  found  me  yester- 
day.    He  didn't  know  where  I  was  before. 
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and  because  I  did  not  bend  quite  the  way 
he  wanted,  we  had  words  and  parted,  and 
he  played  a  low  trick  on  me,  only  I  was  too 
quick  for  him.  He  met  that  sweet  angel  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  what  they  said  I 
don't  know,  but  I  caught  the  tail  end  of  their 
discourse,  which  was  that  he  promised  her 
a  letter  in  the  post  this  morning.  Now  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  is  to  your  interest  to 
stop  that  communication."  The  hateful 
voice  ceased. 

Breathless  she  waited  for  the  answer. 
Would  it  be  indeed  his  voice  that  spoke  .'* 

A  lengthened  pause,  and  then  Stephen 
Holdness,  her  husband,  said  hoarsely,  **  Good 
God,  is  this  true  ?  " 

In  a  calm  voice,  with  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  mock  his  misery,  the  woman  went  on — 

'*  Yes — good  God,  or  bad  man,  which  is 
more  appropriate — it's  quite  true." 

A  muttered  oath,  a  crashing  sound,  as  if 
something  had  been  flung  in  fury  against 
the  old  wall. 
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"  There  !  fly  in  a  rage  because  Tve  warned 
you,  for  your  own  sake — that's  gratitude. 
That's  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  playing  second 
fiddle  so  long.  Never  mind.  You  do  look 
handsome  like  that,  Stephen.  A  man  is 
always  twice  a  man  when  he  becomes  natural 
and  drops  the  saint.  That's  the  Stephen  I 
could  almost  love." 

No  more ;  with  her  fingers  in  her  ears 
poor  Letty  fled,  regaining,  she  knew  not  how, 
the  solitude  of  her  own  room. 

Luckily  for  her  at  this  moment,  all  her 
softer  feelings  were  in  abeyance ;  her 
wounded  pride,  her  outraged  love,  her  fine 
sense  of  honour  and  chivalry,  all  seethed 
within  her  heart,  and  gave  fictitious  strength 
to  her  body.  Her  tender  pity,  her  protect- 
ing instinct  had  all  been  swept  away  in  the 
avalanche  of  discovered  treachery.  When 
she  thought  of  that  woman  and  her  mocking 
words,  she  forgot  Stephen's  hoarse  and 
agitated  voice  and  all  his  share  in  the  inter- 
view. **  That  woman!"  In  those  two  words 
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lay  the  nucleus  of  the  sudden  storm-wave 
that  dashed  pitilessly,  unsparingly,  over  all 
the  patient,  gentle  feelings  that  had  swayed 
her  hitherto. 

Sitting  by  her  window,  watching  the  dis- 
tant turn  of  the  road  at  which  the  postman 
first  became  visible,  with  feverish  haste  she 
matured  her  plans  for  securing  the  letter  and 
escaping  from  Long  Dene — home,  alas,  no 
longer. 

At  eleven,  the  morning  coach  passed 
along  the  high-road  above  Long  Dene ;  she 
would  start  directly  after  breakfast  and  walk 
along  the  road  so  as  to  precede  it.  Thickly 
veiled  and  alone,  she  would  not  be  recog- 
nized, and  then  at  a  point  before  reaching 
Melcombe  she  would  get  out,  walk  across 
the  fields  to  Emma  Phillips's  cottage  and 
send  for  her  father. 

When  she  saw  the  postman  at  the  turn, 
she  went  down  and  walked  leisurely  along 
the  drive  to  meet  him.  Where  the  path 
from   the  stables  led  into  the  avenue,   she 
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came  face  to  face  with  Stephen,  bent  evi- 
dently on  the  same  errand.  He  started  to 
see  her  up  and  out  at  this  unusual  hour,  but 
what  words  of  greeting  were  spoken  neither 
of  them  heeded.  Very  boldly  she  approached 
the  messenger  when  he  appeared,  not  stand- 
ing aside  for  Stephen  to  take  the  initiative, 
as  under  other  circumstances  she  would  have 
done.  She  never  disguised  the  interest  with 
which  she  examined  the  letters,  or  concealed 
the  satisfaction  with  which  she  regarded  the 
one  she  had  expected. 

Baffled,  and  consumed  with  anxious  fears, 
he  walked  home  beside  her.  The  usual 
routine  was  mechanically  gone  through — the 
prayers,  the  breakfast  partaken  in  silence — 
and  still  he  furtively  eyed  the  unopened 
letter  as  it  lay  beside  her  plate ;  while,  for 
her,  every  moment  was  a  lifetime,  she  so 
longed  to  fly  from  him,  and  the  home  to 
which  he  had  brought  her  to  be  thus  out- 
raged and  deceived. 

Stephen  was  utterly  cowed  by  her  bold 
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Stern  bearing.  All  powers  of  utterance 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  He  watched 
her  rise  and  take  up  the  letter  and  leave  the 
room,  and  yet  he  never  stirred. 

Alone,  she  opened  the  letter.  It  contained 
these  words,  in  a  very  rough  and  uneducated 
hand — 

"  If  they  tell  you  lies  to  try  and  lower  you  from  your 
proper  place,  send  word  to  Ben  Josephs,  Ship's  Inn, 
Bymouth — watchword  Lizbeth — never  fear." 

That  was  all.  Scarcely  thinking  of  its 
meaning,  of  how  or  why  it  came,  with  the 
echo  of  that  hateful  voice  drowning  every 
other  consciousness,  she  placed  the  letter  in 
her  reticule  with  her  purse,  and  putting  on 
the  large  cloak  and  hat  she  wore  about  the 
grounds,  she  passed  quickly  down  the  stairs. 

As  she  came  into  the  hall,  the  housekeeper 
appeared  at  the  breakfast-room  door. 

**  Beg  pardon,  ma  am,**  she  said.  ''  I 
thought  breakfast  would  be  over ;  but  I  see 
the  master  is  there  still/* 

Trying  to  mutter  something  in  re[ ' 
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cover  her  retreat,  Letty  passed  on  to  the 
terrace,  and  took  the  short  path  up  the  hill 
that  led  to  the  coach-road. 

The  housekeeper  looked  after  her  through 
the  open  door,  and  a  gleam  shone  through 
her  glasses.  Then  with  an  emphatic  word, 
too  strong  for  feminine  lips,  she  hastily  re- 
entered the  dining-room,  and  approached  the 
chair  where  Stephen  was  still  sitting,  while 
Letty,  poor  Letty,  flying  from  treachery  and 
shame,  thought  only  of  finding  safe  refuge  in 
the  home  of  her  girlhood.  Alas  !  even  when 
the  dear  haven  was  reached,  and  she  was 
sheltered  in  the  steadfast  love  of  old  that 
could  not  fail  her,  surrounded  by  remem- 
bered things  and  faces,  she  held  a  new  and 
tender  burden  in  her  arms,  whose  very  pre- 
sence signed  the  decree  of  cruel  Fate,  that 
nothing,  nothing  in  the  whole  world,  of  all 
that  was  good  or  beautiful,  could  ever  be  or 
seem  as  she  once  had  known  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TO    THE    RESCUE. 


HEN  Mrs.  Graham  had  returned  from 
her  visit  to  Emily's  mother  and 
Emma  Phillips's  baby,  she  had  found  her 
sister  in  tears. 

Again  Letty  had  inquired  for  Emily  with 
a  strange  persistence,  and  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  she  had  said — 

''Send  some  one,  mother.  See  if  he  is 
safe,  my  poor  Stephen ! "  and  a  great  burst  of 
weeping  had  followed,  which  left  her  very 
weak  and  exhausted.  These  particular? 
Mrs.  Ashley  was  imparting  to  her  sympa- 
thetic brother-in-law,  who  was  much  con- 
cerned for   her  anxieties.     They  wondered 
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among  themselves  what  could  have  happened 
to  drive  Letty  to  this  rash  act  of  flying  from 
her  home. 

The  colonel,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  a 
man  of  action. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  waiting  ?  "  he  said  ; 
*'  you  have  good  horses  in  the  stable,  and 
guide-posts  on  your  roads — no  tigers,  no 
wild  elephants,  no  Dacoits.  Let  me  ride 
over  to  Long  Dene.  '  If  I  start  now,  resting 
through  the  darkest  hours  of  the  night,  I 
shall  get  there  by  early  morning." 

Just  then  the  squire,  who  had  been 
hovering  about  Letty's  room  on  tiptoe, 
and  creaking  dreadfully  in  his  efforts  to 
tread  softly,  entered.  Hearing  the  colonel's 
proposal,  he  warmly  grasped  his  hand. 

"Ah,  Graham,  it  would  be  friendly  of 
you  !  I  could  not  go ;  my  temper  is  too 
hot.     I  couldn't  trust  myself." 

Here  Mrs.  Graham  interposed. 

**  William,"  she  said,  "  are  you  to  be 
trusted  t     You   must  remember  this  is  not 
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a  country  for  summary  justice  ;  the  law  has 
its  rules  and  proceedings,  and  private  people 
cannot  act  judge,  jury,  and  executioner." 

The  colonel  raised  his  eyebrows,  as  who 
should  say,  *'  Women  will  interfere,"  and 
returning,  as  he  always  did  when  excited, 
to  the  language  which  had  been  familiar  to 
him  for  so  many  years. 

''  My  dear  Letitia,  he  said,  "  I  am  not 
bilcul  paghul  (quite  a  fool),  whatever  you 
may  think." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  his  wife;  ''all  the 
same,  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  for 
them." 

A  grim  smile  beamed  on  the  fine  old  face. 

"  Very  well,  Ashley.  Primed  with  my 
wife's  wisdom,  a  little  something  in  my 
flask,  my  night  gear,  and  a  toothbrush  in 
the  pocket  of  my  travelling  coat,  my  des- 
patches, and  I'm  ready  as  soon  as  you  can 
saddle  the  horse." 

The  journey  was  devoid  of  incidents.  At 
a  convenient  stage  he  rested  his  horse  and 
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himself  for  a  few  hours,  and  was  in  the 
saddle  again  at  daybreak,  speeding  to  Long 
Dene. 

Though  so  early  in  the  day  when  he 
arrived  there,  the  people  at  the  lodge  were 
on  the  stir,  and  the  man  who  opened  the 
gate,  looking  at  him  with  surprise,  said — 

''  Be  milord  not  coming  ?  " 

*'  I  come  from  Shirley  Hall,"  Colonel 
Graham  replied. 

The  man  touched  his  cap. 

"  Then,  sir,  be  madam  safe  to  home  ?  " 

''She  is." 

'*  The  Lord  be  praised  !  " 

Asking  his  way  to  the  stable,  the  colonel 
rode  straight  on.  A  woman  came  from  the 
door  of  the  gatehouse  and  stood  by  the  man. 

'*  Lor,  he  be  a  soldier — he  be  !  You  can 
tell  that  by  the  line  of  his  back.  But 
wherever  be  milord  ?  " 

On  entering  the  stable-yard.  Colonel 
Graham  perceived  that  another  horseman 
had   preceded   him.     The    tired    steed    was 
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being  led  away,  and  three  men,  represent- 
ing, as  the  new-comer  might  have  said, 
three  branches  of  the  service,  namely,  a 
gardener,  a  groom,  and  a  butler,  stood  with 
their  heads  together  over  a  letter,  which  the 
gardener  had  just  unfolded. 

Pointing  with  his  earthy  forefinger,  he 
was  about  to  display  his  superior  knowledge 
in  tracing  out  the  contents  of  the  missive^ 
when  the  fresh  arrival  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. His  air  of  authority  impressed  the 
group  at  once. 

"  I  am  Colonel  Graham,  from  Shirley 
Hall,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  your 
master." 

All  three  shook  their  heads  in  solemn 
chorus,  plainly  regarding  this  as  quite  im- 
possible.    Then  the  gardener  spoke. 

"  Master  be  terr'ble  bad.  She  won't  let 
no  one  anigh  him  but  the  two  men  as  the 
doctor  ordered  to  stay." 

"  Humph  ! "  said  the  colonel,  to  himself ; 
**  a   woman,    is    it  ? "     Then    added    aloud, 
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"  Who  do  you  mean  by  she  ?  Can  I  speak 
with  her  ?  " 

**  Who  she  be,  sir,  Is  more  nor  we  can 
tell ;  not  what  she  do  call  herself,  please  the 
Lord  ! " 

Here  the  butler  murmured  something  about 
a  devil  in  petticoats,  which  did  not  escape 
the  colonel's  ear  ;  but,  considering  such  lan- 
guage in  his  presence  as  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline, he  took  no  notice. 

Then  the  groom  nudged  the  butler,  and 
the  butler  nudged  the  gardener,  and  all  three 
looked  first  at  the  letter  and  then  at  the 
visitor,  and  again  the  gardener  was  spokes- 
man. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  bold, 
will  you  read  us  what  is  written  here  }  I 
am  an  old  servant.  I  knowed  poor  master 
before  he  wur  breeched,  and  when  this  came 
about  quite  sudden,  as  soon  as  I  come  to, 
I  sent  a  groom  to  the  abbey,  and  this  be 
from  the  steward,  milord  being  away,  and 
it  be  too  goodly  done  for  we  to  foller." 
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"  Prompt  and  right  on  your  part ;  let  me 
see  it." 

"  Milord  and  milady  gone  to  London  Town.     I  have 
sent  special  messenger.     Be  ready  to  receive  them." 

He  returned  the  letter.     Then  inquired — 

**  Is  any  one  up  at  the  house  ?  " 

The  butler  stepped  forward,  awakening 
to  his  position. 

"  Will  you  please  to  walk  in,  sir  ?  I'll 
inquire." 

He  led  the  way.  Colonel  Graham  fol- 
lowed, feeling  that  whatever  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  Letty's  flight,  it  was  some- 
thing that  had  frightened  her  servants  out 
of  their  senses. 

The  door  was  open,  and  inside  the  house 
everything  was  in  a  kind  of  undress  state. 
Even  the  furniture  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
sitting  up  late,  and  no  arranging  hand  had 
ordered  anything. 

Seating  himself  in  an  easy-chair  in  the 
drawing-room,    in    a   position    which    com- 
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manded  a  view,  through  the  ante-room,  of 
the  great  hall  beyond,  the  colonel,  to  whom 
a  stir,  or  what  he  would  have  called  a  ta- 
marsha,  was  as  a  breath  of  new  life,  spoke 
briefly  to  his  attendant. 

"  Send  Mrs.  Holdness's  maid  Emily  here 
— and — get  me  some  chota  hazeree  ;^  I'm 
horribly  hungry  with  this  cold  air." 

**  Yes — yes,  sir." 

What  a  pretty  room  it  was  !  How  lovely 
the  terrace  and  the  sloping  lawn  beyond  the 
window  !  Letty's  music,  Letty's  work,  her 
unfinished  knitting,  and  her  open  book — 
still  there,  as  she  had  left  them.  A  sense 
of  the  utter  wreck  to  her  young  life's  happi- 
ness came  over  William  Graham's  kindly 
heart  as  he  looked  and  pondered.  Hearing 
steps  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  hall,  he 
turned  his  head,  and  saw  a  young  girl  enter 
the  ante- room.  From  her  appearance  he 
concluded  she  was  Emily  Ward,  and  he  rose 
to  meet  her;  but,  before  her  attention  had 
*  Early  breakfast. 
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been  drawn  to  his  presence,  she  stood  still, 
like  an  animal  at  bay,  and  with  a  defiant 
look  regarded  something  or  some  one  who 
approached  from  the  side  beyond  his  line 
of  sight. 

"  How  is  it  you  are  here  ?  Did  I  not 
order  you  away  ?  '* 

And  the  reason  of  the  girFs  pause  was 
declared,  as  a  tall  woman  came  in  sight  and 
stood  within  a  few  paces  of  the  drawing- 
room  door — a  tall  woman,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  coils  of  thick  dark  hair.  She  looked  as 
if  one  grasp  of  her  arm  would  crush  the 
slight  girlish  form  of  the  country  maiden  who 
stood  before  her.  With  the  eye  of  a  con- 
noisseur, the  colonel  noted  the  flash  of  spirit 
in  the  girl's  face,  and  heard  her  bold  speech. 

"  Because  I  will  not  go  back  to  my  mistress 
till  I  can  tell  her  that  such  as  have  the  right 
are  with  the  master.  I  know  you  and  your 
wicked  ways,  and  here  I'll  stay.  Please  God, 
my  lady  be  safe  to  home,  and  not  where 
witches  can  hurt  her." 
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Her  face  working  with  fury,  the  other 
replied — 

"  Take  care  what  you  say.  As  sure  as  I 
stand  here,  I  have  the  right — I  only  am " 

"  It  is  a  lie  ! "  the  girl  shrieked,  white  with 
passion.  "  Don't  dare  to  say  those  words 
again,  or  I'll " 

"Shabash!"  the  colonel  said,  advancing; 
and  laying  a  protecting  hand  on  the  girl's 
shoulder,  he  confronted  her  furious  adversary. 

**  Damned  fine  woman,  all  the  same  ! " 
thought  Colonel  Graham. 

After  Letty  had  left  her  home,  uncon- 
scious of  the  baneful  glance  that  followed 
her  from  the  open  door,  the  housekeeper, 
returning  into  the  dining-room,  had  stooped 
down  to  Stephen's  ear,  as  he  sat  in  a  seem- 
ing brown  study  in  his  chair. 

"  Did  you  miss  the  letter  ? "  she  said. 
"  I  suppose  so,  for  it  looks  to  me  as  if  she 
was  running  away ;  so  the  whole  thing  is 
done  now  ! " 
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Her  words  produced  no  effect  on  the  man 
to  whom  she  spoke.  Did  he  hear  her  ? 
Was  he  sleeping  ?  With  her  hand  laid 
heavily  on  his  shoulder,  she  shook  him, 
and  passing-  round  from  the  back  of  his 
chair,  looked  him  intently  in  the  face.  He 
was  not  asleep.  His  eyes  followed  her 
movements — those  large,  dark,  sorrowful 
eyes. 

She  had  never  seen  that  apathetic,  strange 
look  in  them  before  ;  instinctively  she  turned 
to  the  table,  to  see  if  he  had  taken  any 
stimulant  to  nerve  himself,  and  had  overdone 
it — but  there  was  nothing  there  to  support 
this  suspicion,  so  she  stamped  her  foot  im- 
patiently. 

'*  Stephen,  do  you  hear  me  ?  Your  Letty's 
gone." 

He  put  his  hands  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and    stared  vacantly  round  the   room — that 
dear  name  had  half  recalled  him,  and  with 
a  faltering  voice  he  repeated — 
''  Letty — gone  .-^  " 
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An  unaccustomed  something  in  his  face 
arrested  the  torrent  of  impatient  speech  that 
lay  ready  on  the  woman's  lips,  and  Stephen 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  Like  a  blind  man 
feeling  his  way  he  passed  to  Letty's  vacant 
chair ;  breathing  in  short  gasps,  he  laid  one 
hand  on  the  back  of  it,  and  seemed  to  feel 
the  empty  air  with  the  other — and  still  his 
breath  quickened,  and  his  nostrils  dilated> 
and  love  and  fear,  and  hate  and  despair 
alternate,  flashed  into  his  face. 

For  one  short  second  he  stood  erect — 
then  raised  his  hands  above  his  head,  and 
with  the  fearful  cry  that  has  no  equal,  of  a 
strong  man  bereft  of  reason,  fell  forward  on 
his  face  prone  upon  the  floor. 

When  the  serving-men,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  his  falling  cry,  had  rushed  into  the 
room,  they  saw  their  master  prostrate  and 
insensible,  and  kneeling  by  his  side  a 
stranger — a  woman  with  a  pale  stern  face 
and  fierce  black  eyes,  a  great  wave  of  long 
dark  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders.     She 
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rose  to  her  feet,  and  drew  her  tall  figure 
erect. 

**  Lift  him  up  and  carry  him  to  his  room," 
she  said.  *^  Send  a  groom  for  the  doctor  at 
once.     /  am  his  lawful  wife." 

The  sun  shone  high  in  the  heavens.  The 
peace  and  beauty  of  autumn  rest  lay  over  the 
country  side.  The  plentiful  harvest  had 
been  gathered,  and  in  the  still  bright  air 
the  leaves  in  all  their  glorious  tints  were  as 
yet  lingering  fondly  round  the  branches 
where  they  had  taken  their  summer  joy,  and 
toyed  with  the  soft  scented  breezes.  Sun- 
shine lit  up  the  garden  beds  below  the 
terrace  at  Long  Dene,  and  shone  upon  the 
windows  of  the  picturesque  old  house,  and  on 
the  stately  head  of  patient  ■'  Caesar,"  who  sat 
waiting  for  a  footfall  that  would  never  pass 
with  buoyant  tread  along  that  terrace  any 
more.  Over  all  the  dwellers  within  those 
walls,  and  in  the  village,  and  in  the  farm,  a 
shadow  of  grief  and  horror  had  fallen.  The 
graceful  figure  and  sweet  womanly  presence 
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that  had  become  so  welcome  and  familiar  to 
all  had  disappeared  from  among  them,  and 
Stephen  Holdness,  only  yesterday  strong 
and  handsome,  a  sight  to  see  as  he  rode 
through  the  village  streets  on  wild  "  Black 
Bess,"  who  would  carry  no  other  rider — ■ 
Stephen  Holdness,  the  master — was  in  his 
room  under  watch  and  ward — a  raving 
maniac ! 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

WITCHCRAFT. 

HE  doctors  fiat,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  two  men  told  off  to  watch  him  had 
produced,  conjointly  with  their  young  mis- 
tress's disappearance,  a  sudden  and  terrible 
panic  in  the  household  of  Stephen  Holdness. 
In  the  midst  of  this  disorganized  state  of 
affairs,  and  as  yet  in  ignorance  of  details, 
Colonel  Graham  now  found  himself. 

As  he  stood  between  the  two  female 
antagonists,  he  felt  that  it  was  indeed  a  new 
kind  of  warfare  he  was  about  to  wage,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  felt  inclined  to 
run  before  the  enemy. 

The  bold  dark   eyes  of   the  tall  woman 
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looked  into  his  unflinchingly.  There  was  no 
dignity  or  refinement  in  her  appearance,  but 
an  unusual  amount  of  beauty  of  the  soulless 
sort — and  also  of  that  trait,  called  courage  in 
man,  which  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
in  wild  beasts. 

The  girl  Emily,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling 
a  protector  near,  had  tremblingly  crept 
behind  him,  knowing  that  her  place  in  the 
front  line  was  now  better  occupied. 

There  was  a  moments  hesitation  on  all 
sides ;  the  colonel,  as  we  have  said,  being 
new  to  the  situation,  and  the  woman  opposite 
to  him,  deciding  on  what  would  be  her  most 
politic  move,  having  no  idea  who  the  new 
comer  was,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
conciliate  him. 

A  cautious  course  recommending  itself  to 
her,  she  spoke  calmly — 

**  May  I  ask  who  you  are  ?  " 

'*  I  am  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Stephen  Holdness, 
and  I  have  come,  at  her  father  s  request,  to 
have  an  interview  with  her  husband." 
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A  defiant  smile  flashed  from  the  black 
eyes,  and  the  red  lips,  perfect  in '  form  and 
colour,  slightly  curled. 

'*  That  is  an  unfair  mistake,"  she  said, 
"  for  which  Mr.  Stephen  Holdness  must 
apologize  when  he  is  able.  /  am  Mrs. 
Stephen  Holdness,  and  I  believe  English 
law  permits  only  one  at  a  time." 

The  colonel  was  fairly  staggered  at  so 
horrible  a  suggestion,  though  in  the  impera- 
tive demand  for  a  present  treatment  the 
horrors  were  only  sketched  on  the  surface  of 
his  mind.  Either  this  woman  was  the  arch- 
fiend of  dissimulation,  or  she  fancied  that  she 
had  the  right  to  speak  in  this  way. 

Emily,  with  a  protesting  cry,  began  to  sob 
bitterly. 

Ignoring  the  statement  that  had  so  over- 
come the  faithful  little  serving-maid,  the 
colonel  said — 

**  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Holdness,  if 
possible." 

"  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  wait  until 
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the  doctor  comes,"  the  woman  replied,  "  you 
can  obtain  his  permission ;  but  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Holdness  Is  not  at 
present  able  to  recognize  or  converse  with 
any  one." 

Before  Colonel  Graham  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  further  shock  her  words 
produced,  she  added — 

"  You  have  had  a  trying  ride,  no  doubt ; 
I  will  ^\\^^  orders  for  your  entertainment. '* 
Then,  turning  with  a  slow  graceful  move- 
ment, just  like  a  leopard  retiring  Into  Its  den, 
she  left  the  room. 

The  spell  of  her  baneful  presence  removed, 
the  girl  came  forward. 

**  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  *'  have  her  took  and 
locked  up — to  dare  to " 

The  colonel  paced  the  hall,  one  hand 
thrust  Into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  the  other 
clenched  hard  at  his  side.  The  emer- 
gency found  him  unprepared  for  action — 
more  so  for  words ;  but  the  girl's  eyes 
dwelt  on  him  with  such  an  appeal  for  help 
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and  comfort  that  one  course  suggested 
itself. 

**  My  poor  little  maid/'  he  said,  ''  I  can  do 
nothing  until  Lord  Mortlands  arrives,  except 
give  you  the  authority  to  return  to  Shirley  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Your  poor  mistress 
constantly  asks  for  you,  and  for  news  of  your 
master.  I  will  send  a  letter  by  you  to  Mr. 
Ashley.  Be  brave  and  faithful  all  your  life 
and  keep  your  own  counsel.  You  can  com- 
fort your  mistress  by  telling  her  your  master 
shall  be  looked  after  in  his  illness — his  illness, 
mind — say  no  more  to  her  than  is  necessary 
for  comfort.  Don't  tell  her  anything  she 
does  not  know  already.  It  must  be  quite 
enough  for  her  to  bear.    When  can  you  go  ?  " 

'*  By  the  morning  coach,  in — in  about  three 
hours'  time." 

"  That  will  do.  My  letter  shall  be  ready. 
Have  you  money  ?  " 

''  Yes,  sir." 

She  turned  with  a  curtsey  to  leave  the 
room,  when  the  colonel  raised  his  hand. 
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*' Who  is  that  woman  ?"  he  asked.  *'  Has 
your  mistress  seen  her  ?  " 

Emily  wiped  her  eyes,  and  her  countenance 
cleared.  Colonel  Graham  could  perceive  that 
the  spirit  of  feminine  loquacity  was  about  to 
enter  in  and  possess  her,  so  hastened  to  add — 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  all  about  it,  you 
know,  only  a  simple  answer." 

It  was  too  late  to  stay  the  torrent  of 
words,  spoken  in  feverish,  breathless  excite- 
ment. 

**  Oh  no,  sir,  my  mistress  knew  her  as  the 
housekeeper  since  we  come  here,  but  never 
like  this.  She  did  wear  a  cap  and  glasses, 
we  found  them — leastways,  Mr.  Gray  did — 
lying  in  the  corner  of  the  breakfast- room 
when  master  was  took  bad,  and  his  screams 
was  awful,  and  he's  been  off  his  head  ever 
since,  and  took  two  to  hold,  and  she  like 
stays  about ;  but  they  all  do  say,  and  glad 
I  am,  she  can't  go  nigh  of  him,  he  won't 
abide  it,  not  the  sight,  nor  the  sound  of  her ; 
and  Mary  went  in  last  night,  just  to  clean  up 
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a  bit,  and  she  came  out  sobbing  as  her  heart 
would  break,  she  say  It  be  pitiful  to  see  him 
sit  beside  the  couch,  and  talk  like  he  was 
talking  to  the  mistress,  poor  gentleman. 
She's  witched  him,  that  she  has,  and  If 
there's  faggots  in  England,  that's  a  free 
country,  she  should  burn  in  the  fire,  and  old 
Liza  Holt  do  say  up  to  home — and  she's  a 
wise  woman — that  when  the  witch  burns, 
the  spell  breaks,  and  there's  more  nor  we 
can  tell " 

But  here,  to  the  listener's  great  relief,  Mr. 
Gray's  entrance  stopped  the  ready  flow,  and, 
feeling  that  he  had  gained  some  information 
— if  not  on  witchcraft,  at  least  on  the  cause 
of  all  this  domestic  overthrow — Colonel 
Graham  followed  the  butler  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  a  well-appointed  refreshment 
awaited  him. 

Mr.  Gray,  with  anxiety  of  manner, 
showed  him  to  his  chair,  speaking  with  an 
air  of  mystery. 

**  I  hope  you  have  what  you  like,  sir,"  he 
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said,  "  I  couldn't  quite  catch  the  name  of  the 
dish  you  asked  for,  though  I  have  been  on 
the  continong,  but  this  game  pie  is  always 
considered  a  success,  in  the  hands  of  our 
*'shafe." 

After  heartily  ratifying  public  opinion  in 
the  matter,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety,  the  colonel 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  and  wrote  his 
letter.  Then,  pacing  up  and  down  the  terrace, 
awaited  with  a  heavy  heart  the  arrival  of  the 
doctor,  or  tidings  of  Lord  Mortlands.  He 
had  been  writing  at  Letty's  table,  where  the 
very  contents  of  the  blotting-book,  and 
every  little  thing  he  touched  or  on  which 
his  eye  rested,  brought  forcibly  before  his 
mind  the  young  wife  and  mother  in  her 
fearful  desolation. 

Colonel  Graham  knew,  by  the  experience 
of  many  years,  passed  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  the  struggles  against 
temptation,  fate,  or  destiny,  in  which  so 
many  are  conquered  and  lost,  and  while  his 
heart  ached  for  the  young  girl,  whose  open- 
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ing  life  had  received  so  sore  a  check,  he  felt, 
too,  a  deep  commiseration  for  that  suffering, 
whose  intensity  was  proclaimed  by  the  retri- 
bution that  had  followed  on  some  sin  or  folly 
of  past  youth. 

As  he  stood  on  the  terrace,  patting 
"  Caesar,"  who  had  recognized  a  friend,  and 
was  wagging  his  tail  in  joy  at  having  a 
human  companion  once  more,  he  could  hear 
through  the  windows  of  the  upper  rooms  the 
sounds  of  continual  movement,  and  a  low 
murmuring  that  every  now  and  then  broke 
the  silence.  It  would  cause  Caesar  to  stop 
and  listen,  and  then  turn  an  appealing  glance 
of  inquiry  to  the  new  acquaintance. 

The  fine  old  soldier,  in  his  backward 
survey  of  stirring  life,  had  no  great  sins,  and 
but  venial  follies  to  recall.  For  all  forms  of 
wrong  and  dishonest  acts  he  had  contempt  and 
hatred,  but  pity  is  the  attribute  of  noble  souls. 
It  is  an  echo,  sounding  through  the  years, 
of  those  deep  tones  that  filled  the  vaulted 
arches  of  the  Temple  roof,  striking  the  guilty 
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souls  that  heard  them,  condemned   in  their 
self-righteousness,  ''  Go,  and  sin  no  more  ! " 

Not  that  Colonel  Graham  analyzed  his 
feelings.  He  had  never  done  much  thinking. 
He  was  now,  however,  driven  to  some  degree 
of  reflection  by  the  forced  inaction  of  his 
situation,  and  was  greatly  relieved  when  the 
doctor's  arrival  made  a  break  in  the  painful 
monotony.  The  interview  left  him,  however, 
pretty  much  as  it  found  him.  Dr.  Slade,  in 
his  professional  capacity,  asked  after  Mrs. 
Holdness.  He  reiterated  the  statement 
made  by  Emily,  that  the  woman  who  had 
evidently  caused  the  mischief  must  on  no 
account  be  admitted  to  the  invalid  ;  that  an 
unceasing  watch  was  necessary,  and  that 
two  men  should  be  in  constant  attendance,  as 
in  the  paroxysms  that  seized  him  his  great 
strength  made  him  dangerous  ;  that,  as  far  as 
he  could  see  at  present,  the  trouble  would  be 
of  some  duration,  and  that  the  patient  was 
quite  beyond  sensible  comprehension  or 
intelligent  reply. 
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Gray  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at 
receiving  the  colonel's  decision  as  to  remain- 
ing, and  installed  him,  without  reference  to 
the  other  person,  in  all  the  comfort  possible 
under  existing  circumstances. 

At  Nether  Melcombe,  the  squire  himself 
was  awaiting  the  coach  and  the  tidings  the 
colonol  had  promised  to  send.  He  was  glad 
to  see  the  little  messenger,  and  bade  her 
mount  and  drive  home  beside  him. 

Ah  me,  what  a  return  to  Shirley  that 
evening  !  Familiar  objects  on  the  roadside, 
landmarks  known  to  him  from  his  earliest 
boyhood,  not  consciously  noted  before  that 
autumn  twilight,  became  to  him  henceforth 
indelibly  associated  with  the  saddest  words 
ever  impressed  on  his  mind.  Words  that 
tolled  the  death-knell  of  his  darling's  hope 
and  happiness,  and  blotted  out  her  promising 
future  in  a  mist  of  loneliness  worse  than 
widowhood. 

Colonel  Graham's  note  had  been  short  but 
explicit.     Mr.  Ashley  read  it  in  the  waning 
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light  of  day,  as  he  took  it  from  Emily's  hand 
in  the  market-place. 

"  Dear  Squire,"  it  said,  "  I  cannot  see  Holdness.  He 
is  raving,  and  under  constraint  at  times.  A  woman  is 
here  who  makes  great  claims,  even  calls  herself  by  his 
name.  I  shall  wait  until  Lord  Mortlands  comes  (probably 
to-morrow).  Anyhow  I  will  send  tidings  again  to-morrow. 
'  Vittoria '  carried  me  beautifully ;  I  have  seen  her  snug 
and  comfortable.  The  woman  looks  wicked  enough  for 
anything.  I  have  cautioned  the  little  maid  not  to  talk 
more  than  can  be  avoided.     Send  me  my  orders. 

''Yours, 

"W.  Graham." 

Each  little  word  that  Emily  had  spoken 
had  thrown  a  pitiless  glare  over  the  desolate 
picture  his  brother-in-law's  unvarnished  words 
had  depicted.  How  far  the  iron  had  entered 
into  Letty  s  mind  he  could  not  tell.  Emily 
was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  she 
had  only  seen  the  woman  in  her  disguised 
character. 

And  Mary !  Mary,  his  wife !  How 
could  he  tell  her  ? 

Never  before,  in  all  their  five  and  twenty 
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years  of  married  life,  had  he  tightened  rein 
on  nearing  home,  or  wished  to  avoid  meeting 
the  true  sweet  eyes  in  which  a  loving  wel- 
come had  never  failed  to  shine. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


RETRIBUTION. 


T  was  Mrs.  Graham  who  awaited  his 
return  from  Melcombe. 

Letty  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  so 
had  her  mother,  in  the  easy-chair  beside  her. 
Nurse  had  the  baby,  and  the  longer  things 
remained  so  the  better. 

This  reprieve  was  greatly  welcomed  by  the 
squire.  Emily  was  sent  to  be  refreshed  and 
rested,  and  in  the  library  the  two  held 
counsel  what  they  should  do,  and  how  far 
the  hated  truth  should  be  declared. 

They  concluded  that  it  was  safe  to  tell 
Letty  of  her  husband's  illness,  but  not  of 
its   nature,  and  to  impress  upon  her  mind 
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that  the  colonel  was  in  charge  until  Lord 
Mortlands'  arrival.  Emily  had  been  cau- 
tioned already  as  to  her  discretion  in  speak- 
ing to  her  mistress.     And  Mrs.  Ashley  ? 

**  How  can  I  tell  Mary?*'  he  faltered. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  havoc  that  a  few 
hours  had  made  on  the  man's  face.  Indeed 
there  was  little  use  in  scheming  to  hide  facts 
from  his  wife.  The  honest  countenance  was 
too  plain  a  guide  to  the  mind's  misery  to 
escape  her  practised  observation.  He  sat 
with  his  head  bent  down  and  staring  at  the 
floor  after  he  had  asked  that  question. 

As  Lettice  Graham  looked  at  him,  the 
shadow  of  some  hidden  feeling  passed  over 
her  face;  she  rose,  and  looking  far,  far  away, 
into  a  realm  that  only  opened  to  the  vision 
of  her  secret  soul,  came  and  stood  beside  his 
chair. 

**  Harry,"  she  said,  "  it  is  difficult  to  advise, 
but  I  can  only  put  myself  in  Mary's  place. 
Tell  her  all,  soul  to  soul,  and  bear  it  together. 
Your  sorrow  for  each  other  will  lessen  the 
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suffering  which  you  equally  bear.  You  will 
be  brave  to  help  her,  and  she  will  be  brave 
to  lessen  your  pain." 

The  strong  man,  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands,  sobbed  like  a  child ;  and  Lettice 
Graham  left  the  room  with  a  solemn  hush 
upon  her  spirit.  Had  her  own  words  in- 
voked the  invisible  influences  that  surround 
our  life  ?  Or  had  the  touch  of  some  passing 
angel  from  the  silent  land  kindled  the  thought 
to  which  she  had  given  utterance  ? 

On  her  way  upstairs  to  her  own  room  Mrs. 
Graham  met  Emily. 

**  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
**  might  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

In  her  hands  she  had  a  watch  and  two 
bunches  of  keys. 

'*  I  seem  to  want  to  get  these  off  my  mind," 
she  continued,  following  Mrs.  Graham  into 
her  room,  and  closing  the  door  behind  her, 
she  laid  them  on  the  writing-table,  and  with 
the  ready  tears  brimming  in  her  eyes,  she 
spoke  softly — 
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"  When  they  were  all  busy  with  poor 
master,  I  went  through  the  house,  looking 
for  my  mistress,  and  I  met  the  butler,  as 
wild  as  could  be,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
along  of  that  Mrs.  Black,  and  showed  me 
the  false  front,  and  the  cap  and  spectacles 
she  had  always  wore.  '  See  here,'  he  said, 
'  I  picked  them  up,  corner  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  she  had  cast  them  off.'  And 
then  he  telled  me  the  terr'ble  things  she  said 
about  herself,  and  that  our  mistress  was  gone. 
So  I  says,  '  Mr.  Gray,  come  long  o'  me,'  and 
we  went  round  together,  and  locked  all  the 
places  there  was  keys  to — and  this  bunch, 
ma'am,  was  on  the  master's  table,  with  his 
watch,  and  Mr.  Gray,  he  said,  *  Take  and 
hide  that,  and  don't  you  part  with  them 
keys.'  It's  more  nor  she  dare  to  break  locks 
open,  and  I  just  shut  them  in  my  box,  and 
then  forgot  about  them,  or  I  would  have 
taken  them  to  the  colonel.  It  give  me  quite 
a  turn  when  I  found  them  in  the  box." 

And  then  the  little  maiden  curtseyed,  as 
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she  received  Mrs.  Graham's  thanks  and 
warm  commendations,  and  quickly  withdrew, 
feeling  conscious  that  it  would  take  very  little 
to  set  her  tongue  going,  and  remembering 
all  she  had  promised  to  Letty  about  the 
adventures  of  the  day  previous  to  this  alarm- 
ing morning. 

The  poor  colonel  at  his  post  found  the 
weather  very  trying.  The  worst  bursdt*  he 
ever  remembered,  he  said  ;  and  bitterly  cold 
to  his  dried-up  organization.  He  sat  by  the 
library  fire  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  feeling 
unutterably  dull,  and  almost  longing  for  a 
charge  from  that  handsome  panther,  who  was 
doubtless  crouching  somewhere  in  covert, 
and  preparing  for  a  grand  spring. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  Mortlands  was  a 
blessed  relief  to  his  impatience. 

With  that  "  blunt  speech  that  burst  with- 
out a  pause,"  and  yet  with  the  gentle  tact 
that  showed  his  deep  sympathy,  Colonel 
Graham  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
*  Rainy  season. 
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facts  as  far  as  he  knew  them.  The  blow  was 
heavy,  but  whereas  to  the  squire,  with  his 
simple  life  and  quiet  home  surroundings, 
the  stroke  had  fallen  almost  like  a  disgrace 
on  the  child  he  loved  so  dearly,  to  the  man 
of  the  world,  accustomed  to  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere where  appearances  were  a  first  con- 
sideration, the  chief  feeling  roused  was  an 
indignant  desire  at  once  to  clear  his  son 
from  such  an  imputation,  and  he  deemed  the 
only  difficulty  lay  in  Stephen's  present  in- 
capacity to  bear  witness  or  give  denial.  Dr. 
Slade  was  in  the  house,  and  when  summoned 
bowed  with  much  profusion,  then  drew  him- 
self up  and,  assuming  the  important  air  which 
the  occasion  demanded,  gave  a  pompous 
statement,  with  some  very  twisted  and  tech- 
nical phrases  and  such  long-sounding  words 
as  defied  the  comprehension  of  either  hearer. 
**  With  your  permission,  my  lord,  I  will 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  seeing  the 
patient  once  more,  before  you  are  admitted. 
I  do  not  apprehend  a  difficulty.     A  change 
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in  his  attendants  calmed  him  yesterday  (one 
being-,  I  believe,  an  old  servant),  though  no 
power  of  actual  recognition  manifested  itself. 
The  solitary  presence  I  was  obliged  strictly 
to  prohibit,  was  that  of  the  person  who 
lately  held  the  position  of  housekeeper.  She 
persisted  in  disobeying  orders,  until  I  was 
obliged  to  take  the  most  decisive  action.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  Mrs. 
Holdness  should  be  absent.  I  dare  not  raise 
much  hope,  my  lord,  but  your  voice  and 
presence  may  have  a  beneficial  effect." 

All  this  time  Dr.  Slade  had  been  stroking 
his  beardless  but  pointed  chin,  as  if  he  were 
milking  wisdom  out  of  it.  Having  drained 
the  source  dry  for  the  present,  he  pursed  his 
mouth,  and  raising  his  eyebrows  awaited — 
with  his  head  on  one  side — his  noble  patron's 
reply. 

"  Thank  you.  Dr.  Slade,"  that  gentleman 
said,  "  I  shall  certainly  await  your  report." 

Colonel  Graham,  soldier  as  he  was,  and  a 
sharer  in  the  exploits  that  welded  the  joints 
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of  our  great  empire  before  the  process  became 
scientific,  had  a  heart  as  sensitive  to  pain 
as  a  woman's.  It  was  with  a  shudder  that 
he  complied  with  Lord  Mortlands  request 
to  come  with  him  into  his  son's  room. 

The  doctor  and  Roe,  the  old  gardener, 
were  to  remain  outside  the  door.  The  room 
into  which  they  entered  was  an  ante-room 
to  the  bed-chamber,  and  being  very  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  commanding  a  lovely  view, 
with  picturesque  peeps  between  the  trees, 
had  been  used  by  Letty  as  a  boudoir.  In  it 
were  many  tokens  of  her  late  presence,  and 
more  particularly  an  invalid  couch,  which  had 
been  Stephen's  last  present  to  her.  On  a 
chair  beside  this  couch  sat  Stephen  Hold- 
ness,  pale,  wild,  dishevelled.  On  hearing  the 
door  close,  he  started  up,  frowning,  and  with 
hands  raised  in  warning,  approached  on  tip- 
toe.    His  father  advanced  to  meet  him. 

*'  Stephen,  my  boy,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
changed  and  broken. 

Stephen's  expression  altered,   he   seemed 
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to  be  making  some  mental  effort,  and  then 
he  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  and 
whispered — 

"  How's  my  mother  ?  " 

"  Well,  Stephen  ;  only  grieved  to  hear  of 
your  illness/' 

'*  Speak  gently,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  am  not 
ill,  it  is  Letty.     She  can't  speak  to  me." 

**  Would  you  like  your  mother  to  come  to 
her  ?  " 

"  No — oh  no  !  "  and  then  the  wildness 
returned  to  his  eyes.  ''  That's  a  magistrate," 
he  said,  pointing  to  Colonel  Graham,  *'my 
father's  friend,  and  you — you  are  my  father's 
friend  too.  I  have  seen  you  before  ;  come 
away  further — don't  disturb  her."  And  grasp- 
ing a  hand  of  each,  with  rapid  confused 
sentences,  in  which  the  lips  betrayed  the 
unhinged  mind  that  prompted  them,  with  the 
lines  upon  his  forehead  as  if  it  bore  a  weight 
that  could  not  be  lifted,  he  muttered — 

"  Lizzie  came  back,  and  Letty  was  angry ; 
and   Lizzie  took  the  baby  and  hurt  it,  and 
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the  little  baby  wouldn't  cry ;  and  Lizzie  tried 
to  drag  me  with  her,  but  Letty  held  me  fast, 
and  then  she  was  tired  and  went  to  sleep. 
She  can  t  speak  yet,  but  I'll  sit  here  for  a 
hundred  years,  if  only  I  can  hear  her  voice 
again.     I  am  waiting — waiting  for  Letty." 

He  let  go  their  hands,  and  returned  to  the 
place  where  they  had  found  him.  An 
embroidered  coverlet  lay  on  the  couch.  He 
lifted  it,  and  gently  spread  it  out,  then  stooped 
and  kissed  its  folds,  and  sat  down  again  in 
the  chair,  murmuring  to  himself,  in  low  and 
broken  tones,  words  of  love  and  endearment 
to  the  phantom  of  his  sleeping  wife. 

Unless  the  real  Letty  could  be  restored  to 
him,  would  it  be  any  mercy  to  rob  him  of  the 
delusion  ?  Colonel  Graham  asked  himself 
this  question,  when  emerging  from  the 
painful  scene. 

In  silence  the  two  men  entered  the  library 
— there  was  little  need  for  w^ords — both 
being  conscious  that  another  interview,  of  an 
infinitely   disagreeable,    though   less    painful 
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nature,  must  surely  be  the  next  step  in  the 
proceedings.  Colonel  Graham  walked  to 
the  window,  and  stood  watching  the  pitiless 
falling  rain  that  never  ceased,  and  the  rocking 
of  the  stately  trees,  from  whose  boughs  the 
many-coloured  leaves  were  being  driven, 

"  Like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing." 

Lord  Mortlands,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  opposite, 
seemed  unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  all 
his  efforts  being  concentrated  on  collecting 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  repulsive  duty 
awaiting  him. 

Presently,  with  solemn  step.  Gray  entered 
the  room,  and  glancing  apprehensively  at 
the  tall  sorrowful  figure  by  the  hearth, 
approached  Colonel  Graham,  and  said  in 
a  very  low  voice — 

"  She  bid  me  say  she  was  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sir." 

The  colonel  nodded  his  head,  and  Gray 
left  the  room. 
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With  a  heavy  sigh,  Lord  Mortlands  asked — 

"Is  it  the  woman  ?" 

''  Yes." 

'*  Thank  you,  Graham,"  he  said,  '*  for  your 
help.  It  seems  rather  exacting,  but  if  you 
would  be  present  at  this  interview,  I  should 
be  grateful.  The  whole  thing  is  so  sudden. 
Such  havoc  has  never  been  wrought  without 
a  cause ;  what  is  just,  is  just.  Please  God, 
it  may  be  a  lie,  but  I  fear — I  know  not 
what." 

She  was  standing  up  when  they  entered 
the  room.  Her  simple  dress,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  falling  in  loose  folds,  and  revealing 
the  graceful  contours  of  her  shapely  form. 
Her  dark  hair  braided  in  thick  coils  on  her 
well-poised  head ;  her  face,  colourless  and 
statuesque,  except  for  the  red  upon  her  lips, 
and  the  blue  veins  in  her  forehead.  One 
hand  upon  the  table,  the  other  at  her  side, 
she  stood,  as  a  queen  might  stand,  to  receive 
homage.  As  they  entered  she  slightly  raised 
her  head,   and   looked  up,  and    for  all   her 
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carefully  controlled  manner,  there  glittered 
in  those  eyes  the  indescribable  flash  of  an 
animal  soul — the  Circe  whose  evil  power 
could  slay,  or  turn  the  holiest  gift  from  God 
to  man,  into  a  mere  wallowing  in  the  mire. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


AN    ANIMAL    SOUL. 


GAIN,  In  his  mind,  the  colonel  found 
himself  comparing  this  woman  with 
the  dwellers  of  the  Indian  jungle,  while  Lord 
Mortlands,  blind  to  her  outward  show,  and 
burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to  accomplish, 
and  speedily  end,  the  interview,  with  short 
pause  addressed  her. 

"  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  explain  by 
what  right  you  are  found  in  my  son's  home, 
assuming  any  but  the  position  in  which  you 
entered  it  ?  *' 

Her  voice,  haughty  as  his  own,  though 
not  refined  or  equal  in  beauty  to  the  mouth 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  had  yet  a  certain 
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Strength  and  power  that  proclaimed  her  no 
contemptible  enemy. 

**  By  the  right  which  the  legal  possession 
of  his  name  gives  me,"  she  replied. 

"Assertion  is  no  proof,"  Lord  Mortlands 
said;  ''and  the  clearest  proof  is  requisite 
before  I  can  entertain  the  shadow  of  belief 
in  so  terrible  and  unwelcome  a  truth." 

Again  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  now  the 
dark  depths  were  dim  with  tears  that 
obscured  and  softened  the  expression,  and 
lent  to  her,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
the  passing  charm  of  a  beautiful  woman  in 
distress. 

'*  I  am  deeply  injured,  milord,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  here  to  your  regret  and  my  sorrow, 
unwelcome,  and  unloved,  but  none  the  less, 
the  lawful  wife  of  your  son.  The  proof  you 
will,  I  believe,  find  in  his  desk.  The  cer- 
tificate of  our  private  marriage  by  special 
licence,  four  years  ago.  The  witnesses  being 
my  brother  and  a  college  friend  of  your 
son's.       Having    stated   these   facts,    I    will 
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intrude  no  longer,  until  you  are  good  enough 
to  inform  me  whether  the  papers  I  have 
mentioned,  convey  to  you  the  proof  you 
require." 

She  advanced  towards  the  door ;  with  her 
hand  on  the  lock  she  paused  and  turned, 
making  a  new  picture  as  she  added,  '*  I 
suffer,  but  I  am  patient,  because  I  know  the 
truth  must  be  established." 

*'  A  great  deal  has  to  be  established," 
Lord  Mortlands  sternly  said.  "  For  instance, 
supposing  your  statement  to  be  true,  how 
came  you  to  permit  the  commission  of  this 
crime,  concealing  the  offender  from  justice, 
as  well  as  condoning  the  offence  towards 
yourself  by  your  continued  presence  in  this 
house  during  all  these  months  of  his  married 
life  ?  You  must  excuse  me,  and  by  no  means 
attribute  my  judgment  to  the  indignation 
which  I  justly  feel,  but  I  must  say  that  the 
woman  whose  standard  of  morality  would 
allow  of  such  a  wicked  and  cowardly  act, 
is  In   my  opinion  capable  of  any  dishonest 
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deed,  and  one  on  whose  bare  statement  no 
reliance  whatever  can  be  placed." 

She  drew  herself  up — a  faint  colour  dawned 
in  her  cheek,  and  two  tears  fell  through  her 
downcast  lids,  while  her  lips  trembled  as  \i 
with  controlled  feeling. 

"  I  expected  censure,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
not  the  first  woman  who  has  sinned  for  love." 
And  again  advancing  into  the  room  with 
clasped  hands,  she  faced  her  interviewers, 
with  a  new  light  in  her  fine  eyes  that  looked 
soft  and  tender  through  the  tears  that  filled 
them — every  movement  full  of  grace,  every 
change  of  expression  revealing  some  new 
and  subtle  charm.  The  colonel  felt  that 
his  mental  **  damn  fine  woman  "  at  first  sight, 
was  more  than  justified,  while  Lord  Mort- 
lands  was  dimly  conscious  that  an  unwilling 
pity  was  casting  a  sort  of  creeping  paralysis 
over  all  his  stern  fixed  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.     In  a  low  voice  she  spoke  again — 

*'  Some  time  after  our   marriage   we   had 
words,   and — he  left    me.     It   was  my    mis- 
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fortune,  and  my  fault  that,  loving  him,  I 
sought  him.  It  was  my  hard  fate,  and  my 
crime  that,  finding  him  happy  with  another, 
I  bore  all  in  silence  for  his  sake,  only  to  be 
near  him.  I  never  molested  her,  and  accident 
only  revealed  the  fact — that,  being  revealed, 
demands  at  least  a  fair  consideration." 

A  sob  broke  from  her,  quickly  suppressed, 
and  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  she 
left  the  room. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it.  In  spite  of 
her  humble  aspect  she  was  leaving  them, 
carrying  with  her  all  the  honour  of  the  war. 
The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  with  a 
consciousness  that  at  present  she  had  the 
best  of  it. 

As  she  passed  through  the  door,  Gray, 
with  a  faint  preliminary  knock,  entered  it. 

"A  messenger,  milord,  from  Shirley  Hall, 
with  letters." 

And  then  the  scene  changed. 

Inside  the  closed  door.  Gray — his  heels 
together,  and  his  body  bowed  at  the  correct 
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angle  before  his  lord,  the  salver  in  his 
hand.  Outside  the  door,  Lizzie  Moore, 
pausing,  with  fierce  hungry  eyes  once  more, 
to  listen.     She  heard  Gray  say — 

**  The  messenger  has  keys,  milord,  which 
he  has  been  carefully  instructed  to  deliver, 
only  to  Colonel  Graham  or  your  lordship." 

She  dare  not  stay  to  hear  the  rejoinder. 
With  an  impatient  stamp  of  her  foot,  she 
hastily  entered  a  small  sitting-room  on  the 
left  of  the  passage  to  the  hall,  where,  without 
fear  of  detection,  she  could  command  the 
entrance  to  the  drawing-room,  and  be  aware 
of  all  who  went  out  and  came  in. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  the 
catastrophe,  with  all  the  cunning  of  which 
she  was  a  past-master,  Lizzie  Moore  had 
sought  the  keys  of  Stephen's  desk,  and  had 
been  thwarted  by  Emily's  prompt  action. 
She  knew  his  habits — she  knew  the  frenzied 
mind  he  had  carried  about  with  him  all  this 
time,  and  that,  though  the  proof  Lord  Mort- 
lands  required  would  be  forthcoming — still. 
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in  Stephen's  diary  there  might  be  entries, 
fatal  to  the  triumph  which  she  had  almost 
secured.  She  heard  Gray  depart,  and  return, 
accompanied  by  the  messenger,  and,  again 
with  the  messenger,  pass  out  and  along  the 
passage  to  the  hall.  After  some  lltde  time, 
the  door  opened  once  more,  and  Lord  Mort- 
lands  and  Colonel  Graham  came  out  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  library,  where 
she  knew  the  desk  to  be. 

She  waited,  ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  with  desperate  resolve  not 
to  be  beaten  at  the  post,  she  ran  quickly 
down  the  passage  to  the  library,  and  opening 
the  door,  without  ceremony,  presented  a  new 
phase  of  her  chameleon-like  beauty  to  the 
two  gentlemen  who  stood  by  the  table.  An 
embodiment  of  youth,  love,  and  despair, 
she  rushed  to  Lord  Mortlands,  and  shrank 
cowering  at  his  feet. 

''Oh,  go  to  him,  my  lord,"  she  said.  "I 
can  hear  his  groans ;  none  but  menials  with 
him,  and  I   may  not  help  !  "     And,  covering 
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her  face  with  her  hands,  she  wept  without 
restraint. 

She  had  taken  in  the  whole  situation  at 
a  glance.  Stephen's  desk  lay  open  on  the 
table  ;  a  paper  had  been  taken  from  the 
upper  division,  and  was  engaging  the  earnest 
attention  of  both  men.  The  lower  division 
of  the  desk  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
disturbed. 

Her  little  improvised  drama  was  so  admir- 
ably played,  that  both  Lord  Mortlands  and 
the  colonel  were  deceived.  Still  holding  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  the  former  hastily  left 
the  room,  while  his  companion,  with  a  glance 
of  pity  at  the  bent  figure  of  the  woman, 
followed  him. 

Hardly,  however,  had  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case been  gained,  when  the  shrewdness  of 
the  old  soldier  returned,  and  remembering 
his  first  view  of  this  woman,  and  the  im- 
pression she  had  produced,  he  stopped,  and 
returned  to  the  room  he  had  left,  feeling  that 
he  was  duped,  and  should  have  remained  on 
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guard  by  Stephen's  property.  When  he  re- 
entered, everything  looked  precisely  as  they 
had  left  it,  only  she  had  risen,  and  her 
graceful  figure  and  queenly  head,  in  all  the 
abandonment  of  sorrow,  were  laid  upon  the 
couch,  one  shapely  hand  convulsively  grasp- 
ing the  cushion. 

Poor  man  !  Touched  by  that  weapon,  so 
unworthy  of  the  power  it  wields — a  woman's 
tears — he  collected  the  scattered  papers, 
locked  the  desk,  and  stood  outside  the  door 
to  await  Lord  Mortlands'  return.  And 
Lizzie  ? — with  furtive  glance  guarding  her 
own  movements,  her  deft  fingers  were  con- 
cealing beneath  the  cushions  of  the  couch, 
the  square  manuscript  book  she  had  ab- 
stracted from  the  lower  half  of  Stephen's 
desk. 

When  Lord  Mortlands  returned  to  the 
room  from  which  he  had  so  hastily  departed, 
having  ascertained  that  nothing  unusual  had 
occurred  upstairs,  and  found  Colonel  Graham 
standing  at  the  door,  he  looked  towards  the 
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woman  on  the  couch  with  a  stern  face  and 
a  doubtful  frown  ;  then,  taking  up  the  desk 
from  the  table  without  speaking,  and  motion- 
ing to  Colonel  Graham  to  precede  him,  re- 
treated, shutting  the  door  behind  him  with 
unfeeling  emphasis. 

As  the  sound  of  their  steps  died  away, 
the  graceful  form  was  slowly  raised  from 
its  recumbent  posture,  and  Lizzie  looked 
cautiously  round.  A  smile  broke  over 
her  face,  and  though  no  one  was  looking 
on  to  be  cajoled,  she  might  almost  have 
been  mistaken  for  something  innocent  and 
mirthful. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  evident  relish,  "  that 
was  beautiful.  How  Matt  would  have 
laughed,"  and  she  drew  from  under  the  sofa 
pillow  the  prize  she  had  played  for  and 
won.  **  Dear  little  book,  with  you  we'll  defy 
them  all !  " 

Still  on  the  watch  for  a  sound,  she  opened 
the  morocco  cover  and  glanced  at  the  writing ; 
and  the  fiend  that  she  harboured  in  her  secret 
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soul  again  wrote  Its  signature  over  the  beauty 
of  her  face. 

*'  Letty,  my  darling,  read  this  when  I  am 
gone " 

A  dead  bough,  quickened  by  the  wind, 
fell  fluttering  against  the  pane.  She  started, 
closed  the  book,  and  conveyed  it  hastily  to 
the  capacious  pocket  of  the  period,  and 
muttering  in  an  undertone,  like  the  hiss  of 
a  snake,  *'  Letty  darling  won't  get  the  chance 
now,"  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  without 
much  concern  as  to  her  demeanour. 


^ 
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